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706 . 
A SONG IN EXILE. 
Mine no more! . . . For other eyes 
All thy beauties now are spread, 
All the rapture of thy skies 
When the winds laugh overhead, 
All the boundless moorland ways 
Purple with the heather bloom, 
Dusky woods, and hills ablaze 
With the glow of yellow broom. 
Careless feet will come and go, 
Only I that loved thee so, 
Wander on an alien shore— 
Oh, my country, mine no more! 
Mine no more! 


Still I see in haunting dreams 
Loch and glen and valley fair, 
Hear the roar of mountain streams, 
Feel the rush of moorland air; 
Every northern wind that blows, 
To my heart some message brings; 
Every bird that northward goes 
Bears my greeting on its wings. 
Happy winds and wild birds free! 
Would that I, like you, could flee 
To that land beloved of yore— 
Oh, my country, mine no more! 
Mine no more! 
Chambers’ Journal. MARY MACLEOD. 


SORROW AND SONG. 


The waves climb up to the cliff and the 
cliff repels them, 
So the waves sing of their long desire 
for the land; 
The winds ask their way of the night, but 
she never tells them, 
And the winds complain of a sorrow 
they cannot understand. 


The conquered nations of the earth who 
have lost their birth-right 
Sing of the years long ago when their 
rulers were kings; 
All the proud valor that rises to set all 
things on earth right 
Sinks in a sob of sorrow and, sobbing, 
sings. 
Work for the kings who conquer! The 
triumph, the glory, 
The wages of victory are but new bat- 
tles to be fought! 
But those who adventure and lose must 
sing their story 
In the voice of winds and waves whose 
endeavor is nought. 








A Song in Exile, ete. 


The music of the spheres in the void’s 
unanswering blindness 
Is of love shed forth in light and lost in 
space: , 
All songs are the children of love and a 
loved one’s unkindness, 
Sad as the rain that implores in a 
desolate place. 


New Review. E. NoRTH. 


A FEBRUARY ROUNDEL. 
The heavy day hangs in a heaven of 


lead, 

Sick-hearted, like a blind hurt beast 
astray 

On paths where light searce lightened ere 
it fled 


The heavy day. 


The hollow darkness holds the light at 
bay: 
Cloud against cloud. reluctant, yet makes 
head: 
against hour, 
makes way. 


Hour wing-broken, yet 


hath no music in his darkling 
tread, 

The wind no heart to 
sway, 

Ere night with starry shadow swathes 
her dead, 

The heavy day. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


Saturday Review. 


Time 


vail, the sun no 


Lilies very white and sweet 
Cover her from head to feet, 
Underneath the linen sheet. 


And such beauty fills the place 
When I lift the square of lace 
Irom her little marble face! 


For a baby’s soul, they say, 
Very seldom flies away 
Irom its empty shell of clay 


Till the service of the dead 
In the graveyard has been said, 
And the corse is buriéd. 


Then it is that I shall weep, 
When I can no longer peep 
At my darling fast asleep! 


C. W. DALMON. 














A Sister-in-law of Mary Queen of Scots. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A SISTER-IN-LAW OF MARY QUEEN OF 
SCOTS. 

“Elle a été belle, sage, vertueuse, bonne, et 
douce Princesse.’”-—BRANTOME. 

Among the many brilliant personages 
of the sixteenth century, Claude, Prin- 
cess of France and Duchess of Lor- 
raine, plays a modest part; yet the 
short story of her life has, we venture 
to think, a gentle and gracious fra- 
grance of its own—the fragrance of a 
pure and earnest nature, which re- 
mained unspoilt amid the dangers in- 
separable from her position at the 
gayest courts in Europe, and which 
by its tender charity to the poor 
merited for her during her married 
life the title of “true Mother of her 
people.” * 

Claude, second daughter of Henri II. 
and Catherine de Médicis, was born 
at Fontainebleau, Nov. 12, 1546. An- 
other son had been greatly desired, 
and the court was “toute troublée” at 
the disappointment; but, with all their 
great faults, the royal parents were 
singularly devoted to their children, 
and the little princess was tenderly 
welcomed, and for three months (a 
wonderfully long time for the period) 
remained with her mother. She was 
baptized on February 9, by the Cardi- 
nal de Guise, Archbishop of Rheims, 
afterwards the famous Cardinal de 
Lorraine; and was called Claude, in 
memory of her grandmother, Claude 
de France, and in honor of the chief 
of the house of Guise. For political 
reasons Henri had asked the Swiss 
eantons, his “bons compéres,” to be 
the sponsors; and four delegates were 
despatched for the occasion by the 
thirteen cantons, bearing as token of 
amity a large gold medallion, on which 
was engraved a hand holding thirteen 
cords united by one knot and a cross, 
with the motto, “If God be with us, 
who can be against us?” The god- 
mothers were Jeanne d’Albret, future 
mother of Henri IV., and the admi- 


1 “Si grande était la charité de cette jeune Prin- 
cesse qu’en tout ce pays de Lorraine elle était 
tenue pour la vraie Mére du peuple.’’—A. Sorbin, 
Oraison Funébre. 
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rable Duchesse de Guise, Antoinette de 
Bourbon. 

Not long after the ceremony the little 
Claude was removed to the royal nur- 
series at St. Germain-en-Laye, where 
the dauphin and Princess Elizabeth 
were already established under the 
charge of M. d’Humyéres, governor of 
the children of France. M. d’Humyéres 
had held this office in the previous 
reign, and we find the king in constant 
and intimate communication with his 
old governor. Thus, on hearing of the 
princess’s safe arrival, March 28, Henri 
writes :— 

My cousin, I have seen by your letters 
of the 29th that my daughter Claude had 
arrived the preceding day in good health 
at St. Germain-en-Laye, where our other 
children were also in good health. You 
will give me pleasure by sending me news 
of them as often as you can during the 
journey that I am about to undertake on 
leaving this.” 


Madame d’Humyéres, who shared 
her husband’s important charge, had, 
by her devoted care of the children, 
acquired the entire confidence of the 
king and queen. Two other ladies 
assisted her, and the most celebrated 
of the court doctors, Gouvrot and 
Chrétien, watched daily over the chil- 
dren’s health. No doubt news of his 
family was constantly forwarded to 
the king during his celebrated progress 
into Piedmont, and it is pleasing to 
learn that, at the end of about six 
months, Henri, 


weary of all these festivities, and more 
desirous of seeing his children again than 
of prolonging his triumphs, quitted it all, 
and, starting almost alone, never stopped 
till he reached St. Germain. This king, 
who has been described as so cold and 
taciturn, could not “patienter”’ a few days 
longer, but “went off in great devotion to 
see Messieurs his children and enjoy them 
all to himself.’”* 


During the king’s absence the little 
Court of St. Germain was augmented 
by the arrival of two children of the 


2 Henri II. 4 Mons. d’Humyéres, 31 Mars 1547. 
Bib. Nat., France. 

8 Claude de Lorraine, by M. de Magnienville 
p. 27. 
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family of Count Galeotto Pica della 
Mirandola, who had just ceded his | 


principality to france. Three months 
later a much more important addition 
was made to the youthful company in 
the person of the Queen of Scots, al- 
ready, as we know, affianced to the 


dauphin. After her perilous voyage 
from Scotland, Mary Stuart, accom- 
panied by her Maries, reached this 


happy haven early in October, 1548. 
Every effort had been made to wel- 
eome and honor her. The king settled 
each detail himself, and had written 
letter upon letter to M. d’Humyéres 
regarding the arrangement of the pal- 
ace and the etiquette to be observed :—- 


As regards what you ask me [he writes] 
concerning the rank which I desire my 
said daughter, the Queen of Scots, to 
hold, I wish to say that I intend that she 
shall walk before my daughters, as the 
marriage between her and my son is quite 
settled; and even without that she is a 
crowned queen, and as such I wish her 
to be served and honored.’ 


The rooms to be prepared for Mary 
and his own children are designated 
by the king as “the saloons and cham- 





A Sister-in-law of Mary Queen of Scots. 


with great ceremony; and being brought 
to the dauphin’s presence, were embraced 
of him, the Duke of Orleans, and the two 
young ladies their sisters, as amiably as 
could be imagined.* 


A few days later Lord Northampton 
made a formal demand for the hand 
of Mary Stuart on behalf of his royal 
master, to which the little queen, who 
was present, and who had already 
learned to love her future husband, 
herself returned a hearty negative.* 


It was beautiful to see this little Court 
[writes a contemporary] placed apart and 
generally established at St. Germain, 
which was, moreover, a true school of 
good manners and chivalrous exercises, 
especially after Monseigneur the dauphin 
and these young nobles began to grow up, 
when they had masters to teach dancing 


and shooting, without counting their 
| other studies of  belles-lettres, music, 


bers above those of the king, as well | 


as those above the rooms of the queen, 
the King of Navarre, and the consta- 
ble.” In spite of all these elaborate 
arrangements for their comfort at St. 
Germain, the royal children seem to 


have made frequent moves to Blois, | 


to Amboise, to Carriéres, or to Maison 
whenever the fear of “bad air’ caused 
a flight to the north or south. 

In 1549, when the queen 
Rheims for her coronation, 
court was left at St. Germain. In 1551 
we find it established at Blois: and 
here Lord Northampton (sent by Ed- 
ward VI. to bear the Garter to King 
Henri) paid it a visit, of which 


went to 
the 


his 


official report gives us an agreeable 
glimpse :— 
When he reached Blois. Mandose 


vited him to visit the king’s children. .. . 
Next morning, horses being sent for him 
and his company, they rode to the castle, 
where they were received by the governor 


1 Henri IT. A Mons, d’Humyéres, 


little | 


in- | 


mathematics, painting, and engineering, 
and other similar sciences, suitable for 
such scholars. 

There appear to have been, besides, 
three gentlemen attendant on the 
dauphin, who trained the young peo- 
ple “in intellectual attainments, in con- 
stant cheerfulness, and honest recrea- 
tions.” * The recreations, we are glad 
to find, played an important part. 
tither in the beautiful park, or in the 
spacious halls and corridors of the 
palace, there were mimic fights and 
tournaments, scenes acted from the 
romances of chivalry, and other pas- 
times. Among the latter, we may con- 
jecture that “the hackneys sent to the 
dauphin by Governor Lord Arran” fig- 
ured frequently—the hackneys being, 
we suppose, Highland Shetland 
ponies. We are inclined to agree with 
Madame Claude’s biographer, who 
thinks that these children, all des- 
tined to bear a crown, managed to 
amuse themselves very well. 

Amid all these duties and pleasures, 
however, sorrow more than once vis- 
ited the little circle. When Claude 
was four years old her young brother, 


or 


2 The Marquis of Northampton to the Council, 
June 16, 1551. Nantes. Cal. State Papers. 

8 Northampton to Cecil. State Papers, MS. 
Bib. Nat. 


* Vie de Philippe de Stozzi. 
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the Duke of Orleans, died. Some years | 
later, in 1549, Princess Elizabeth, al- 
ways delicate, was very ill of the 
measles, and in the following spring 
Claude herself was seriously indis- 
posed—an illness which elicited anx- 
ious letters from the king and queen. 
The little patient recovered slowly, 
and had to be sent to Amboise, with 
her brother and sister, for change of 
air. The political events of the year 
1551 were destined to have a lasting 
effect on the life of our little princess, 
by bringing to the French court her 
future husband, Charles III., Duke of 
Lorraine. Son of the late Duke Francis 
and his wife, Christina of Denmark,’ 
Charles was a mere child when, as 
the result of the campaign known as 
that of “Les trois Evéchés,” Henri IT. 
took possession of the Duchy of Lor- 
raine. Christina endeavored to place 
her son and his inheritance under 
Henri’s protection; but his plans were 
fixed, and, while showing her every 
courtesy, he expressed his determina- 
tion of taking Charles to be educated 
under his own eye and of marrying 
him to his daughter. The young duke 
accordingly made his appearance at 
Fontainebleau, for his advanced age 
of nine seems to have admitted him 
at once to actual court life, and we 
do not hear of him as joining the youth- 
ful circle at St. Germain, nor do we 
learn when or where he first saw his 
future bride. The impression made by 
Charles at this time was “all that was 
favorable,” a verdict which proved 
true also of his after-life. 

Two years later Claude began to take 
her part in court life, under her 
mother’s wing. In a letter from the 
Cardinal de Lorraine to the queen- 
dowager of Scotland he says:— 


The queen takes with her her two 
daughters; she will give them no house- 


1 Christina was the daughter of Christian II. of 
Denmark, niece of Charles V., and widow of 
Francis Sforza, Duke of Milan. During her 
widowhood her hand was sought by Henry VIII., 
but she promptly refused him, and in 1541 married 
Francis, Duke of Lorraine. A beautiful full-length 
portrait of this lady by Holbein is in the posses- 





sion of the Duke of Norfolk. 


hold, having decided to let them sleep in 
her dressing-closet, or in some room as 
close to hers as possible. They will have 
with them only Mme. d’Humyéres and 
their waiting-maids, and the said lady 
declares that as long as she lives no one 
but herself shall have authority over her 
daughters until they are married.* 


Claude was six years old, and her 
education was now, it seems, to begin 
in earnest. Her special companions 
were her sister Elizabeth and the young 
Queen of Scots.27 Mme. Claude’s biog- 
rapher describes very charmingly the 
friendship which united them, and 
which was to continue in after-years. 
Queen Mary appears to have led the 
way in study and accomplishments, 
and quaint examples of the zeal with 
which she assisted her little friends 
still exist in a copy-book discovered 
some years ago at the Bibitiothéque 
Nationale. 


It is not without cause, my dear sisters 
[writes Mary] that the queen ordered us 
yesterday to do what our governesses tell 
us; for Cicero says in the second book of 
De Legibus, he who knows how to com- 
mand has once obeyed, and he who obeys 
simply is worthy of one day command- 


ing. 


On another occasion, addressing her- 
self to Elizabeth, who was nearer her 
own age than little Claude, Mary 
says:-— 


When, yesterday evening, my tutor 
begged you to reprove your sister because 
she wished to rise to take a drink, you 
replied that you did not dare do so, as 
you wished yourself to drink. See then, 
my sister, what we should be, who are 
examples to the people. How could we 
dare reprove them, unless we ourselves 
are without reproach? 


The princesses had as their master 
in poetry Ronsard, who writes thus of 
the daughters of his king:— 


2 Cardinal de Lorraine to Mary of Guise, Febru- 
ary 22, 1553. Labanoff, vol. i. 

3 Although Mary shared many of the studies and 
amusements of the royal children of France, she 
owed the most important part of her education to 
the watchful care of her admirable grandmother, 
Antoinette de Bourbon, Duchess-Dowager of 
Guise. 
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Qui dessous leur mére croissent 
Ainsi que trois arbrisseaux 
Déja grandes apparaissent 
Comme trois beaux Lys 
A la fraicheur des ruisscaux. 


And again, to stimulate their zeal for 
study :— 


Mais que sert d’étre les filles 
D’un grand Roi si vous tenez 
Les muses comme inutile 

Et leurs science gentille 

Dés le berceau n’apprenez. 


That Mary Stuart profited by Ron- 
sard’s lessons we know well; but al- 
though the French princesses did not 
compose verses, we learn that, in the 
poet’s opinion, Claude was already dis- 
tinguished by her artistic sense and 
her taste for drawing and combining 
colors. 

Thus another six years passed until 
1558, when the first break was made 
in the happy circle by the marriage 
of Mary to the dauphin. During the 
great festivities which accompanied it, 
we catch pleasant glimpses of Princess 
Claude and her fiancé. Thus, on the 
day of betrothal we see that in the 
State quadrille Duke Charles and she 
danced together. On the wedding-day 
Charles led her out again to dance, 
dressed in cloth-of-gold covered with 
jewels; and at the pageant that same 
evening he entered the royal presence 
with five other princes in ships with 
silver masts and sails of silver gauze, 
and, capturing Princess Claude, car- 
ried her off in his vessel. 

A year later, and Charles and Claude 
were the centre figures in equally gor- 
geous festivities. France was tired of 
war, and even of victories, and Claude’s 
marriage, as well as the projected 
alliance of her sister with Philip IT1., 
was to cement the peace with Spain. 
Charles’s mother, 
was the perscn chosen to 
between the two powers. 
son’s removal to France she had lived 
in voluntary retirement, and was now 
in Flanders, “desiring passionately,” 
as Claude’s biographer says, to see her 
son once more. This happiness was 
now offered to her on the condition 


intervene 


Since her | 





Duchess Christina, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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that she would use her influence with 
the Spanish ministers. The negotia- 
tions were successful, and at Chris- 
tina’s suggestion the French and Span- 
ish plenipotentiaries met at Cateau- 
Cambrésis, and by the first days of 
April, 1559, the duchess was able to 
write her congratulations to the king 
of France on the conclusion of peace. 

On the 19th of January the contract 
of. marriage between the Duke Charles 
and Princess Claude had been signed 
at the Louvre in presence of the king 
and queen, the dauphin, the children 
of France, the Cardinal de Lorraine, 
and many other royal and noble per- 
sonages. The dowry of the princess 
was fixed at three hundred thousand 
gold “écus soleil,” to be paid in the 
space of three years. After the treaty 
of Citeau-Cambrésis, the town of 
Stenay was added to her portion. Of 
the wonderful trousseau details are 
preserved in the papers of L’Aube- 
spine, and, aS we can imagine, it was 
worthy of the bride. Dresses of cloth- 
of-gold and silver, of satin and velvet 
in all colors, jewels, a mantle 4 la 
royale, and another—seemingly a dress- 
ing-gown—of silver cloth, all lined with 
wolf-fur, figure in the list, as well 
as hangings for rooms in toile d’or 
damassé, and cramoisy velvet, etce., 
solid silver table and toilet services, 
house linen, litters, carriages, and 
horses, with cloth of silver harness. 

On January 22d, three days after the 
contract was signed, the marriage took 
place. At eight o’clock in the’ morn- 
ing the “Court of Parliament,” in scar- 
let robes and furred caps, preceded by 
pursuivants and followed by the royal 
notaries, proceeded to the cathedral of 
Notre Dame. They were soon followed 
by other civil dignitaries, who all took 
their place in the choir. The body of 
the great church was crowded with 
“nobles, gentlemen, noble ladies, and 
demoiselles,” while the porch and 
square outside as well as the streets 
were filled to overflowing with well- 
dressed citizens. 

At eleven o’clock the royal procession 
started from the episcopal palace, and 
crossing a long gallery erected for the 
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purpose in full view of the people, 
advanced to the platform at the cathe- 
dral door; here, as at the dauphin’s 
wedding, the marriage ceremony took 
place, the Cardinal de Lorraine oflfici- 
ating. The herald scattered money to 
the people’s cry of largesse, and then 
the procession passed into the church, 
the king leading the young duchess. 
They were followed by the Cardinal 
de Trivulce, the papal legate, the Car- 
dinals of Lorraine, Bourbon, and Guise, 
by several archbishops and bishops, 
five hundred gentlemen of the king’s 
household, and a brilliant crowd of 
royal personages and nobles. 

After the nuptial mass the court 
again returned to the episcopal palace 
till four o’clock, when the brilliant 
assemblage proceeded through the 
streets, hung with tapestry and decked 
with flowers, to the great hall of the 
palace for the nuptial feast. This was 
followed by dances and pageants as 
usual, and for several days Paris kept 
holiday. The Princes of Lorraine kept 
open house, a tournament took place 
in front of the grand residence of the 
Duke of Guise, and “many other things 
exquisite or of mark” were done on 
this joyful occasion.” 

This is the moment of her history 
in which Claude’s biographer endeav- 
ors to describe her personal appear- 
ance, and with him we regret that the 
artists who portray her seem to have 
been very unsuccessful. Neither the 
picture preserved at Munich, nor the 
coin bearing Claude’s effigy as Duchess 
of Lorraine, give us any idea of the 
princess with the “ivory complexion 
and limpid eyes,” or again the “visage 
avee une certaine gaieté,” which Bran- 
tome describes. He adds that in beauty 
she resembled her mother, and in good- 
ness and knowledge her aunt Margaret 
of Valois. 

Soon after their marriage Charles 
and Claude made a little journey to 


1 In the gallery of the Arazzi at Florence may 
be seen a fine piece of tapestry representing one 
of these festive scenes. A tournament is de- 
picted within a framework of flowers and fruit. 
On one side we see Princess Claude, on the other 
Catherine and her court, while Duke Charles oc- 
¢eupies the centre on horseback. 





visit the Duchess Christina. The wish 
of the latter to see her son does not 
appear to have been realized till now, 
when he took his young bride to greet 
her at Mons. Here Claude was also 
introduced to her powerful cousin and 
future brother-in-law, Philip of Spain. 
In the midst of the peace negotiations 
which occupied him, Philip treated his 
guests right royally, and they returned 
laden with gifts. On their return to 
the French Court, some months were 
passed in further festivities, which 
were occasioned by the proclamation 
of peace and the marriages of Princess 
Elizabeth and the Duchess de Berri. 
But France was soon to mourn instead 
of rejoice. On the 29th of June, 1559, 
the king received his death-wound, and 
a few days later breathed his last. On 
our princess—only now thirteen—the 
blow of losing so tender a father must 
have fallen heavily, while the sorrow 
of leaving her mother in her grief, and 
the separation from her sisters, must 
all have added to the usual pain felt 
on leaving home and country; but the 
time had come for Charles to return 
to his dukedom. As soon as the king’s 
funeral was over, the young pair set 
out to accompany Francis II. to Rheims 
for his coronation, from whence to pro- 
ceed to Lorraine. In those days royal 
progresses were slow, and in this case 
the journey was prolonged by an in- 
disposition of the young queen of 
Spain, which kept the court at Villers- 
Cotterets. At last, on September 15, 
the cortége reached Rheims, and the 
king and queen, and Elizabeth of Spain, 
made their State entry. 

On the 18th the ceremony took place, 
of which the Spanish ambassador gives 
the following graphic little account:— 

The coronation of the Christian king 
took place yesterday very solemnly [he 
writes]. The queen our mistress and the 
Queen of France, with the Duchesses of 
Savoy and of Lorraine, were on the plat- 
form erected for them, and near them was 
Monseigneur the Duke of Savoy. To- 
morrow the king leaves for Saint Mar- 
coul, and from there he is to take the road 
to Bar-le-Duc.? 

2 Perrenot de Chantonnay to the Duchess of 
Parma, September 19, 1559. 
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Political reasons were assigned for 
this journey of the court to Lorraine; 
but the affection which united the 
young king and queen to Charles and 
Claude appears to have been the real 
motive. At Bar, before separating 
from his sister and _ brother-in-law, 
Francis admitted Charles to the Order 
of the Knights of St. Michael on Mich- 
aelmas-day, and formally recognized 
his suzerainty over the Barrais. 

The duke and duchess now proceeded 
to their capital of Nancy, where every- 
thing was ready for their solemn entry. 
It appears, however, that, educated as 
he had been at the Court of France, 
an absolute monarchy, Charles was not 
as yet prepared to meet the wishes of 
his nobles, and to give the usual pledges 
required of a Duke of Lorraine on his 
accession—the promise of respecting 
their privileges and confirming their 
prerogatives; and for this reason he 
eluded the formal ceremonial, and 
brought his duchess quietly into the 
town, from whence they shortly went 
on to the famous Abbey of Rémire- 


mont. Here he willingly performed a 
duty also required of him—that of 


vowing, in the presence of the abbess, 
and with his hands clasped on the 
shrine of St. Romaric, to respect for- 
ever the privileges of the canonesses 
of the monastery. After this ceremony 
Charles and Claude returned to Nancy, 
and confiding the care of the duchy 
to Duchess Christina, they once more 
joined the Court of France. And it 
was only after another two years had 
passed that they entered upon the gov- 
ernment of the duchy. 

In the autumn of 1560, then, Charles 
and Claude commenced their new 
life and duties. The medal struck of 
Charles in the same year represents 
him as a handsome man in the prime 
of life, with high forehead, straight 
nose, and martial and dignified air. 
His qualities as a ruler were of a high 
order, to which the events of his ex- 
ceptionally long reign bear witness. 


A fervent Catholic, his efforts were at 
first chiefly directed to preventing the 
spread of heresy in his domain: and 
although free from the spirit of cruelty 
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of his age, and an enemy to violent 
measures, he established a sort of cor- 
don on the frontiers of Lorraine, for- 
bidding the entry into the duchy of any 
persons affecting the new opinions, and 
to meet the danger on its own ground, 
he founded the University of Pont-a- 
Mousson. “A legislator and adminis- 
trator, loved and admired by his peo- 
ple, ... prudent, affable, and, when 
required, of an unbounded generosity.” 
Such was the man to whom Claude 
owed fifteen years of peace and hap- 
piness. Faithful to his motto, “Par 
amor zqua fides,’ Charles seems to 
have surrounded his wife with con- 
stant marks of his affection. The old 
account-books of the treasury of Lor- 
raine still bear witness to this by 
entries such as these—“a golden orna- 
ment,” or “pieces of precious stuffs 
that M. le Duc gave to madame” on 
his return from short absences, or on 
the births of the children; and again, 
sums of money given to the bearers 
of letters from the duchess to Charles, 
if he was absent even for a few days. 

The household of his wife was estab- 
lished on a footing of great splendor 
by Charles. Claude had eight ladies of 
honor--among whom we are glad to 
find her old friend Mme. d’Humyéres 
—and also eight young demoiselles d’hon- 


neur. To these were added three 
maitres d’hétel, three equerries, and 
many others, also two chaplains. The 


duke’s household was on a still greater 
scale, and in festivities and pastimes 
the Court of Lorraine seems to have 
closely followed the example of that 
of France, although in this instance 
the gay doings were tempered, we 
may suppose, by the simple and do- 
mestie tastes of Charles and Claude. 
It is impossible to follow our duchess 
in her daily life as we would wish. 
With her biographer we lament over 
those archives at Nancy, “‘so well clas- 
sified, yet so niggardly of details.” It 
is provoking to find bare mention of 
a “brilliant feast,” a royal visit. or a 
journey made by Claude, and to be 
unable to follow her. Her own letters 
and the history of her times help us 
a little, however, and the simple records 
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of her charities—of her gifts to the 
Church or the poor, her alms each time 
she goes to church, etc.,—all show us 
her pious, gentle nature, and help us 
to understand the influence she exer- 
cised around her. “Truly,” says Bran- 
tome, “all who had to do with her 
found nothing but courtesy, gentleness, 
and goodness.” 

Claude was hardly established in the 
palace of Nancy when she received a 
visit from Count Herbertstein, sent by 
her uncle the Emperor Ferdinand to 
congratulate her upon her accession. 
In return Claude sent a long letter “in 
her best writing” to the emperor, still 
preserved in the archives at Vienna. 


This letter, dated from Saint Mihiel, | 


January 1, 1560 (old style), is indorsed, 
“Received, January 25th.” Communi- 
eation was difficult in those days, and 
the emperor little knew that his con- 
gratulations should more truly have 
been condolences. On December 5 a 
great sorrow had befallen France and 
Lorraine in the early death of Francis 
II. The illness had been too rapid for 
Claude to be with her brother; but the 
sorrow of his loss affected her health, 
and her mother wrote, anxiously in- 
quiring about her, to the duchess- 
dowager of Guise. Grief, and possibly 
uneasiness as to the future—for who 
could say whether the young king 
would be as favorable to Lorraine as 
his brother had been—were the causes 
of Claude’s indisposition; she was, how- 
ever, able to accompany her husband 
early in the following year to Rheims 
for the new coronation. 


Your sister of Lorraine will come to see 
me at Rheims [writes Catherine to the 
Queenof Spain]. I know not who told such 
untruths as to say that I paid no attention 


to her and to her husband, for as it hap- | 





| 





pens, she has had news oftener of me and | 


of her brother since the death 
[brother] than she had had before. .. . 


of her | 


Il am her mother, and yours, who will let | 


you always know that there is no one 

loves you nearly as much as I do.' 
Charles IX. was crowned on May 15, 

The same ceremonial which had 


1 Catherine de Médicis & la Reine d’Espagne, 
May, 1561. 


j 
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been observed for Francis II. was ex- 
actly followed. At the conclusion the 
Duke and Duchess of Lorraine accom- 
panied the king to Marchais before 
returning to Lorraine. As soon as 
they were at home again, they received 
a visit from the widowed Mary of Scot- 
land. Mary had spent the sad winter 
at Rheims with her aunt Renée of Lor- 
raine, the abbess of the convent of 
Saint Pierre-les-Dames. In this abbey 
was buried the heart of Mary of Guise, 
also lately deceased, and it was here 
that the young queen took refuge “to 
mourn for the double loss she had 
sustained in the short space of six 
months.” 

Charles and his mother, and many 


nobles and ladies, met Mary at the 
frontier. At Nancy Claude welcomed 


her with affection and honor, and here 
a great entertainment was prepared 
for the poor queen, and all the ordnance 
of Nancy, great and small, was fired in 
her honor! “The Queen of Scotland,” 
writes Throckmorton, “was accom- 
panied at Nanci with the dowager of 
Lorraine, whom they call there ‘Son 
Altezze,’ the Duke and Duchess of Lor- 
raine, M. de Vaudemont, the Cardinal 
of Guise, and the Duc d’Aumale.” The 
good Lorrainers were filled with sym- 
pathy for one with whom they had 
formerly rejoiced in her days of hap- 
piness, and whom they now admired 
more than ever in her white mourn- 
ing. 

Claude endeavored to console and 
cheer her sister-in-law by every sort 
of festivity, including Mary’s old fa- 
vorite pastime of hunting; but the 
spirits of the latter were unequal to 
these kind entertainments, and she fell 
sick of the tertian ague. Mary’s grand- 
mother, the dowager-duchess of Guise. 
hearing she was ill, hastened to Nancy 
“with goodly speed,” to use Bishop 
Lesly’s words, “and caused the queen 
to be carried therefrom by easy jour- 
neys to Joinville, affirming, by long 
experience, nothing to be better for the 
relief of that sickness than easy travel 
and changing of the air.” ? 


2 Hist. of Scotland, Lesly, pp. 295, 296. 





——— — 
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Mary and Claude never met again, 
nor have we been able to discover any 
of the letters which probably passed 
between them in the years that fol- 
lowed.: This visit to Lorraine brought 
about the introduction of the art of 
straw-plaiting into the United King- 
dom. Mary, seeing the utility of the 
work, persuaded a company of Lor- 
rainers to return with her to Scotland, 
from whence, many years later, they 
were introduced into England by James 
VI., and established at Luton in Bed- 
fordshire. 

The next year, 1562, was marked by 
Claude’s long-deferred solemn entry 
into Nancy. Charles had sought in 
vain to evade giving the pledges which 
the Lorraine nobles desired; but the 
question became serious, the nobles 
declared an intention of refusing sub- 
sidies to their duke, and Charles was 
therefore forced to yield. He pro- 
nounced the usual form of words, but 
at the same time he had a document 
drawn up protesting against the kind 
of violence he had been subjected to. 
This paper, still preserved at Nancy, 


was happily never afterwards required | 


by the good duke. 

In the autumn Charles went to as- 
sist at the coronation of Maximilien 
as king of the Romans, which took 
place at Frankfort on Christmas Eve. 
In reference to this ceremony, we may 
quote an old Lorraine proverb, which 
places such a function with “the coro- 
nation of a king of France at Rheims, 
and the funeral of a duke of Lorraine 
at Naney,” as among the finest cere- 
monies of Europe. Claude remained 
at home on this occasion, and for the 
first time acted as regent. Touching 
her exercise of these new duties, we 
have Brantéme’s words of approval. 


intelligence and wit, which she always 
showed by wisely and prudently sec- 


1 One little memento of the friendship which 
united Mary and Claude exists in the following 
note from a list of accounts: “A Jacques l’An- 
glois, peintre de Madame la Princesse de Lorraine, 
trente-huit franes pour une peinture de la Reine 
d’Ecosse qu’il a faite du commandement de S.A. 
étant alors a Paris.” 
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onding her husband in the government 
of his lordships and dominions.” 

On the 8th of November, 1563, 
Claude’s first child was born, an event 
which caused universal rejoicing. Let- 
ters of congratulation flowed in, and 
the archives contain many references 
to the occasion, and especially to the 
christening. The king of France and 
the ambassador of Spain were the god- 
parents. “On May 7th the king of 
France, called Charles, came to Bar 
with a large court to hold the mar- 
quis, son of Monseigneur of Lorraine, 
in the holy fonts of baptism. ... He 
was called Charles. There was made 
a great and marvellous feast, during the 
space of ten or twelve days.” The 
child’s title was Marquis du Pont, 
which—owing to his father’s long reign 
—he bore for forty-five years. This 
was the first of nine children, and 
Claude’s life was in future divided 
between her duty to her little ones 
and the obligations of her position. 
When her health permitted, she always 
accompanied her husband to the dif- 
ferent ducal residences — Liineville, 
Charmes, etc.—or to visit their intimate 
friends, such as the Count of Vaude- 
mont, or the Guises. At Condé, the 
residence of the latter, the child mar- 
quis was evidently with his parents, 
as his little desk and stool are men- 
tioned as part of the furniture. 

Grave and sorrowful events affecting 
her family took place during the years 
following, and we have glimpses of 
the share taken by Claude in these 
trials. For instance, when the news 
of the assassination of the Duke of 
yuise reached Lorraine, and the deep- 
est feelings of indignation were roused 
in the country, Claude’s sorrowful let- 
ter to her mother shows how rightly 


He tells us the duchess had “a good | She had judged of the blow which had 


| fallen on “her house” of Lorraine. 


| 
think,” she writes, “that they will 
never forget it,” and she begs for jus- 
tice on the “unhappy and wicked ones 
who have been the cause.” Charles 
and Claude were at Paris during the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, that ter- 
rible event wrought by the wicked 
policy of her mother and brother; and 
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the following passages from an account | 
of the occurrence, written by Claude's | 
sister, Margaret of Valois, show us the 
suffering of the sisters on that sad 
night. Margaret, who had been mar- 
ried barely a week to Henry of Na- 
varre, knew nothing of the plan. On 
the evening of August 23d she and 
Claude were sitting with tneir mother, 
when Catherine told her to retire. 
When “as I made my curtsey,” Margaret 
says, “my sister took me by the arm 
and stopped me; weeping bitterly, she 
said to me, ‘My God! my sister, do not 
go there.’’” Catherine bade her be 
silent, and repeated the order. Claude 
again interceded for her sister, say- 
ing, “There is no reason for sending 
her to be sacrificed like that; no doubt 
if they discover anything, they will 
avenge themselves” (evidently Claude 





had been made to believe in the ex- 
istence of a plot). The discussion con- 
tinued; but at last, writes Margaret, 
“my sister, bursting into tears, bade | 
me good-night without daring to say 
more, and I went away in fear and 
trembling.” 

In 1568 a sorrow of a very different | 
kind had fallen on Claude, in the death | 
of her sister the queen of Spain. On 
hearing of this loss, Claude wrote to 
her mother to console her. 


Madame [she writes] having seen by 
the letter of your Majesty the extreme 
loss I have sustained by the death of the 
queen my sister, which is so great a grief 
te me that if it was not for the consola- 
tion I receive from your Majesty, and | 
your orders, which I endeavor to obey as | 
well as I can, it would be very difficult | 
for me to get through these days, knowing 
the loss also which it is to his Majesty the 
king, and to his kingdom, ete. 


Among Claude’s letters there is an- | 
other, written in a lighter vein, to her | 
young cousin the Duchess of Guise, | 
which, in its simple, easy style, might | 
have been written to-day. It ends | 
thus :— 
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There, that is all our little news. I beg 
of you to write me yours in the same inti- 


| mate way, and I assure you you will 


never show your affection to any one who 
loves you more than I do. Let me hear 
when you go to Joinville, as we are going 
to Bar, which is only seven short leagues 
from there; and now I kiss your hands 
a hundred thousand times as well as your 
good husband’s, and I pray God to give 
happiness to a life already so blessed, 
though not even yet as happy as desires 
your entirely affectionate good cousin, 
CLAUDE DE F, 


We have perhaps lingered too long 
over these scanty records of Claude's 
short life. The end came quickly, and, 
four years after her sister’s death, 
Claude died at the early age of twenty- 
nine. One day of November, 1574. 
couriers were sent in all directions to 
summon Duke Charles, who was ab- 
sent. Claude had given birth to twin 
daughters, and was in great danger. 
The most celebrated doctors were called 
to her sick-bed, but she daily grew 
worse: the illness lasted till February. 
On the 6th of that month she wrote 
her last will, a document which bears 
testimony to her deep religious faitn 
and tender thought of others. A few 
days later—on February 25—Claude 
breathed her last. France and Lor- 
raine mourned her death; and, as Bran- 
tome tells us, her husband so lamented 
her that, although he survived her for 
thirty years, he would not remarry, 
saying “he would never find her equal, 
although,” he adds quaintly, “if he did, 
he would marry again.” 

The funeral service was worthy of 
her whom the people of Lorraine called 
their “Mother,” and Claude was laid 
to rest in the Collegiate Church of St. 
George at Nancy, where her husband 
also was buried in later years. 

In our days a marble slab in the ducal 
palace at Nancy still commemorates 
this young duchess, who, “by the royal 
splendor of her acts, enhanced the 


august title of ‘Most Christian.’ ” 
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From The United Service Magazine. 
A STORY OF SOLFERINO. 


BY MAJOR C, E. DE LA POER BERESFORD. 


I found myself in a difficult position 
in the summer of 1859. Having decided 
if possible to return to England from 
Rome, where I had passed the winter, 
vid the St. Gothard, I was travelling by 
easy stages towards Milan with that 
object in view. At Parma grave doubts 
were entertained by my friend the land- 
lord of the Posta as to whether I 
should be able to reach the capital of 
Lombardy. “The Tedeschi are at 
Piacenza and all along the Po, Giulay 
knows what he is about. Take my ad- 
vice, Eccellenza, and drive from here to 
Cremona, cross there, and get another 
carriage to Lodi, and on to Milan.” 

This was sound advice it seemed to 
me, as there would be less chance of 
interruption when well in rear of the 
Austrian lines than by the line of 
Piacenza and Pavia, where the Sardin- 
ians probably were; moreover, although 
a warm sympathizer with the cause of 
Italian independence, I judged it wiser 
to keep away for the present from the 
side to which I wished success. In a 
word, I reached Milan after consider- 
able difficulties, which I need not here 
enumerate. Under ordinary circum- 
stances nothing would have been 
easier than to have continued my 
journey northward; but while I had 
been slowly wending my way across 
the dusty plains of Lombardy, bargain- 
ing with boatmen at Cremona, arguing 
with veturino drivers at Lodi, where a 
detention of two days occurred, the 
whole situation had changed. 

I could have told it by the aspect of 
the population of Milan. Those of my 
readers who are unfortunately old 
enough to remember events prior to 
1859 will without difficulty recall the 
obsequious and grovelling deference 
then shown to the Austrian garrison by 
the civilian element in Lombardy and 
Venetia. But now it was quite a 
different matter! Orderlies were hurry- 
ing to and fro with despatches amidst 
the jeers of the crowd. Officers who 
had been accustomed to take the pave- 
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ment with a vengeance were now 
crowded together in groups at the cafés, 
momentarily expecting the “fall in” 
to march, and were lucky if they es- 
“aped hustling if walking alongside a 
German white-coated battalion march- 
ing in from the direction of Novara. 
The blue trousers of the men were so 
covered with dust as to be almost as 
white as their tunics, the officers wore 
a dejected look, or gazed fiercely at 
the swarthy Milanese. The epithets 
“Porci,” “diavoli di Tedeschi,” ete., 
were freely given vent to by a crowd 
that a fortnight earlier would not have 
dared open its lips on a similar occa- 
sion. I heard whispered the words 
“Casale,” “Magenta,” ““Napoleone;” and 
though then without meaning I found 
out their import on arrival at my hotel. 
In short, I had arrived at Milan just in 
time to see the Austrians move out of 
it, on their way to the line of the Mincio 
and the famed Quadrilateral. 

But if my movements were restricted, 
I had not much to complain of in my 
detention at Milan. By Heaven, the 
very remembrance of the sight of the 
entfance of the French and Sardinians 
seems to bring back the color into my 
grey hairs! ’Tis not given to every oneto 
see the joys of a young nation passing 
at one bound from the night of bond- 
age to the glorious day of independence! 
In one day the chains of the foreign 
yoke were broken, and i nostri were 
marching in victorious with the French. 
The dark days of Novara, and the 
sorrows of Carl-Alberto, and the subse- 
quent ten years, were lost in the delight 
of a free Lombardy under the sufferer’s 
son, Vittorio-Emmanuele. It was as if 
spring and summer had transferred 
their greenery to the white streets of 
Milan. At every window floated either 
the tricolor of France, or the red, white, 
and green of the Italy that was leaping 
into existence. Tuscany’s duke had 
fled. Parma and Modena awaited the 
signal only. Venice, Naples, ay, and 
Rome itself could not but follow. The 
Bersaglieri and the French Chasseurs 
came in for most of the popular ovation. 
The green cocks’-feathers in the hats of 
the former were hidden in leaf and 
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flower; and each rifle of the Chasseurs, 
searce clean from the powder of 
Magenta, had its muzzle stuffed with a 
nosegay. Garlands of flowers deco- 
rated the guns of the artillery, and such 
vivas, such tears, such embraces, surely 
never had been seen even where the 
southern blood leaps through the veins. 
It was not easy to make out from their 
faces the mingled feelings of pride and 
determination which animated the 
Italians; but the lively French left no 
doubt in the spectator’s mind, that they 
treated the whole affair as a huge 
alfrescoe picnic, got up for their 
especial benefit. And who shall say 
they did not deserve it, for they shed 
their blood like water for the freedom 
of Italy. Other thoughts now filled 
their mind. Bellona must make place 
for Bacchus and Venus. The charms 
of the dark-eyed Lombard women were 
eminently pleasing to the victorious 
Gaul. Unfortunately not one in a thou- 
sand was able to speak a word of the 
language of the country. One sergeant 
of Chasseurs, it is. said, had several 
copies of a letter prepared in choice 
Italian, beginning “Anima mia,” and 
continuing in fervently passionate 
strains, ready to be handed to any fair 
one as chance might offer. He stated 
that his ruse was eminently successful. 

The influx of the French and Sardin- 
ian armies had the effect of consider- 
ably raising the price of even the 
necessaries of life at Milan. My purse 
not being that of Fortunatus, I had to 
decide how if possible to get home. It 
must be remembered that at the time 
I write of the Italian railway system 
was far less extended than it is now. 


There were the trunk lines from 
Alessandria to Milan, Brescia, and 


Verona; and to Pavia, Piacenza, Parma, 
and the south. From Alessandria, too, 
you could get to Genoa, or Turin and 
Susa by rail. But there were no con- 
venient tunnels under the Cenis and 
St. Gothard, and the snow lay late in 
the mountain passes. To attempt the 
Genoa or Turin routes was impossible. 


Troops, stores, food, forage, blocked 
every train. At Susa, if one could have | 
got there, matters were not much 
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better, for the vast carriage park 
organized at St. Jean de Maurienne 
was drawing supplies day and night 
over the Cenis and depositing them 
there, to be carried to the front by train. 
Under these circumstances no civilian 
need have attempted to get into France 
by those ways. On inquiring as to the 
possibility of the St. Gothard pass, I 
received a hint that foreigners had best 
for the time abandon that route. Al- 
together the prospect of getting away 
from Milan vii France or Switzerland 
was so remote that it seemed better to 
make by train for Verona, and thence 
by the Tyrol and Salzburg home. 

But the question then arose as to 
what better chances one would have of 
success when endeavoring to pass 
through the Austrian lines, than when 
attempting to force one’s way through 
those of the French and Sardinians? 
It was not necessary to be a very 
deeply-read strategist to understand; 
that although Lombardy might be no 
longer tenable after Magenta, the 
Austrians had two very nicely disposed 
river lines to retreat upon, either that 
of the Chiese or the Mincio, backed up 
by the Quadrilateral; and let me say 
that at that time nothing in Europe was 
considered stronger than this famous 
system of four fortresses. The railway 
was in Italian hands as far as Treviglio, 
and a private telegram from Brescia 
announced to my hotel-keeper that the 
Austrians were retiring thence east- 
ward, both by rail and road as fast as 
they could. But could one get past 
Peschiera and Verona, two of the very 
fortresses of that Quadrilateral where 
the Austrians must infallibly stand, 
and the idea of attacking which did not 
seem to be an altogether pleasing pros- 
pect to the French and Italian armies, 
flushed with victory even though they 
were? 

The Britisher was more popular with 
the French in those days of the entente 
cordiale than now; and his sympathies 





with Italy were so well known that his 
| accent was enough to assure him kind 
treatment in the Peninsula. Still it was 
not difficult to see that the military 


| authorities had very little sympathy 
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with a gentleman who one day pestered 
them for permission to pass along their 
own lines of communication, and the 
next coolly announced his intention of 
making his way through the enemy’s 
lines into Austria. ‘“Diable! mon cher,” 
said a well-known captain on the staff, 
who fell, alas! at Puébla afterwards; 
“’Empereur lui-méme ne serait que 
trép content de faire la promenade que 
vous vous proposez!” If I had had any 
military experience I must have under- 
stood this hint, but, being a pig-headed 
and more than usually ignorant young- 
ster, 1 seemed to consider that the 
difficulties on the way were all of the 
staff’s making, and, shutting my eyes 
to them, persisted in asking for a passto 
travel by rail as far as Brescia. The 
proverb anent the progress of fools 
where angels hold back was certainly 
verified in my case, for I eventually 
obtained the desired permission. 

My memory is treacherous, but is it 
not Georges Sand who speaks some- 
where of the hell of accomplished 
wishes? Certainly I had not been long 
in Brescia ere I realized the truth of the 
saying. The people here were wild 
with freedom and delight at the depar- 
ture of the Austrians, who, after all, 
were not very far off and might come 
back again. A sojourn in Brescia in 
the month of June is not to be recom- 
mended as a panacea for ennui. Even 
the quaint old paintings in the Corso 
del Teatro pall after a time. A curious 
episode occurred during my stay. The 
Italian troops were gradually moving 
up towards Desenzano and Lonato, and 
their reconnaissances were pushed for- 
ward towards the Mincio. In one of 
these some dozen Austrian prisoners 
were captured, and were marched into 
Brescia, where they were to be quar- 
tered for the night in one of the 
churches, for the town was so full of 
Italian and French officers that there 
was no room elsewhere. These poor 


prisoners were not too well guarded, | 
and the riff-raff of Brescia thought this | 
a good opportunity to insult the hated | 
mobbed | 


Tedeschi. They accordingly 
and insulted them; and from words 
soon passed to blows, pelting the unfor- 
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tunates with stones, dirt, etc. But the 
Brescians had reckoned without their 
hosts, or rather'their guests, for as this 
disgraceful scene was in process of 
execution the French officers, who were 
assembled in great number at a café in 
the Duomo Square, became spectators 
thereof. They were so incensed that 
they laid hands on the glasses, bottles, 
chairs, table-legs, or anything that 
came handy, and the pelters became in 
their turn the pelted, and fled in all 
directions! In the mean time the café 
had become a wreck, and the despair of 
the proprietor was a sight to witness. 
As far as I could see, he got no remuner- 
ation, but, as he was charging famine 
prices for everything in his establish- 
ment, it is doubtful if he was in the end 
the loser. At all events, his trade was 
going on again an hour afterwards as 
briskly as ever. 

All sorts of rumors were flying about 
as to the movements of the opposing 
forces. It did not seem that we—for I 
now became identified with the allies— 
really knew much of the Austrian 
whereabouts. Of course we knew that 
they were in Peschiera, for the guns of 
the fortress left no illusion possible as 
to that matter; and that they were near 
the Mincio every one agreed, but where 
no one knew. The _ reconnaissance 
system seemed to be a weak one, for 
here was an army one hundred and fifty 
thousand strong, stretching from the 
banks of the Lake of Garda to some- 
where, no one seemed to know exactly 
where, near Mezzane on the Chiese, 
apparently ignorant of what was in 
front of it! I managed to push on to 
Ponte San Marco, a little hamlet on the 
river about ten miles east of Brescia, 
where I slept on some straw in a barn, 
for which accommodation I was 
charged the modest sum of ten francs. 
Here we heard that the emperor and the 
Imperial Guard were at Castiglione, and 
that next day—the 24th of June—there 
was to be a general advance to the 
Mincio. No loafers were to be allowed 
to accompany the troops, but this rule 
was not very strictly carried out, and I 
managed to push on to Lonato, along 
the dusty highroad, encumbered witii 
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wagons, sutlers, and all the usual 
impedimenta of an advancing army. 
The Sardinians were here and to the 
north at Desenzano, but I could get no 
further forward. 

This day all doubts were laid to rest, 
and twenty-five thousand brave men 
also, for on the 24th of June, 1859, the 
French and Austrians stumbled on one 
another, and the battle raged all along 
the line from Rivoltella to Castel Gof- 
fredo, about twelve English miles. Of 
the actual fighting I saw nothing, for 
the whole day long was I raging in the 
stuffy streets or roads about Lonato; 
and neither for love or money could I 
procure a conveyance, whilst every 
attempt I made to get to the front 
failed. 

But my endeavors to push forward 
intensified one lesson, which I have not 
since forgotten, and which I may say 
I had been learning all the way from 
Milan to the front—namely, that of the 
enormous difficulties which attend the 
movement and feeding of so vast a 
host as was here assembled. I am not 
exaggerating when I say that every 
yard of the broad highroad from 
Brescia to Treviglio was crowded, ay, 
and jammed, with vehicles; and that 
from Treviglio back to Milan things 
were not much better. The break- 


downs, the dead animals, the choking, | 
| itself for our side became a reality, and 
| I thought that my best plan would be to 


blinding dust, the execrations of the 
treops as they pushed forward along 
the passage, left more or less open for 
them, were something which had to be 
seen to be imagined. This was for a 
distance of forty 


visions for one hundred thousand men 
and ten thousand horses, and two or 
three hundred siege guns intended for 
the bombardment of the fortresses of 
the Quadrilateral, were being hurried 
up along the railways and various 
country roads of Piedmont. When it 
is remembered that most of these roads 
passed through a country impassable 
on each side of them, the blocks and 
delays on these obligatory lines of pas- 
sage can be imagined. Now indeed did 
I fully understand the difficulties of 
the “little promenade” my friends on 





Mnglish miles; and | 
in rear of that again twenty days’ pro- | 
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the staff had warned me against in 
Milan, as not only was passage to 
Verona out of the question, but the 
sight of the battle even, of which we 
could plainly hear the guns booming a 
few miles to our front, was denied me. 
Many times during the day, especially 
when I saw the difficulty the Italian 
ambulances had in pushing their way 
back towards Brescia, where all sorts 
of gruesome preparations had been 
made for the reception of the wounded, 
many times did it strike me what an 
awful catastrophe would be the retreat 
of a beaten army along these densely 
encumbered roads. 

Conflicting rumors from the front 
arrived every half hour at Lonato. I 
felt very much in the position, so 
inimitably described by Thackeray, of 
Josh Sedley at Brussels, and the con- 
tempt which I had hitherto felt for the 
great East India man seemed at mo- 
ments now to be very much nearing to 
Sympathy. But I was not destined so 
to be tried, though at one time of the 
day I verily believe the inhabitants of 
the town were on the point of pulling 
down the tricolor flags which were 
waving from every window and re- 
placing them by the black and yellow, 
of which waggish Frenchmen declared 
they had a supply. Towards evening 
the news that victory had declared 


endeavor to get back to Brescia by hook 


| or by crook, as I should only be taking 


up room badly needed for the wounded 
in Lonato, when, to my surprise, I was 
called by name by a civilian who was 
passing in a carriage, driving in the 
direction of Desenzano. 

Never did Dame Fortune more. oppor- 


| tunely devise a rencontre for me than 


this. The civilian turned out to be 
Count D’E , a friend of my father, 
who was self-attached to the Sardinian 
army, and had gone through the vicissi- 
tudes of the day on the left with them, 
starting from Desenzano in the morn- 
ing and finding his way by Rivoltella 
to Pozzolengo, whence he had returned 
by Madonna della Scoperto to Lonato. 
D’E—— was one of those charming 
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cosmopolitans who are not only pleas- 
ant but useful fellow-travellers. How 
different from your cut-and-dried En- 
glishman who wants “vegetables with 
his meat,’’ and boasts to you that “En- 
glish, sir, is good enough for me to get 
on with anywhere;”’ or your equally 
execrable Frenchmen, with no idea 
beyond the inner boulevards, who carry 
their gas-scorched plane-trees and the 
odor of their asphalte everywhere with 
them! I have met these gentlemen in 
every capital in Europe from Paris to 
St. Petersburg, and, soldier though I 
be, I confess without shame I have 
incontinently fled from them. But 
DE was none of these. He told me 
the whole story of the battle on the left, 
and how the Sardinians in spite of their 
bravery were at first over-matched 
there. “I expected at one time to have 
to swim for it in the Lake of Garda; 
but luckily just as matters were look- 
ing gloomiest for us, a couple of heaven- 
sent French batteries from the direc- 
tion of Solférino took our adversaries’ 
line in flank, and changed the aspect of 
affairs entirely. Now I am going back 
to the Posta at Desenzano, where I 
have a room, and can give you a shake- 
down and dinner. And as you look as 
if you had slept in a hay-stack”—he was 
nearer the truth than he imagined—“I 
will rig you out with some of my 
clothes, and you can accompany me to- 
morrow.” He then proceeded’ to 





explain to me that he was very anxious | 


about his brother, who was a subaltern 
in the Grenadiers of the Imperial 
Guard, and who should have marched 
from Castiglione that morning on 
Solférino or Cavriana, where the fight- 
ing had been of the hottest, and that he 
was determined to drive over there 
next morning to ascertain what had 
happened to him. Alli this time we 
were rattling along the road _ past 
Folione and Fontanone to Desenzano; 
and before his story was well over he 
pulled up at the door of the Posta Hotel 
in that quaint old-world town on the 
bank of Garda. I was only too glad 
to get a comfortable bed and a good 


dinner, having for the last thirty-six 
hours been separated from even my 
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tooth-brush, and was moreover de- 
lighted at getting a chance of seeing the 
battle-field on the morrow in company 
of so excellent a cicerone. 

The sound of artillery continued on 
into the night, and we heard later that 
the Austrians in their retreat towards 
the Mincio had suffered terribly from 
this haphazard cannonade directed at 
their flying battalions. Early in the 
morning we started with two fresh 
horses in a large caléche, in which we 
hoped to be able to place, perhaps, some 
unfortunates, or at least one or two who 
might have been left uncared for on the 
field, if the nature of their injuries 
would allow of their being transported 
to Desenzano. We filled up a hamper 
with wine and refreshments, and took 
some lint and bandages, and a few 
other articles that we judged might 
turn out useful in a small way to our 
suffering fellow-creatures. The morn- 
ing was as fair as an Italian June day 
ean be, and a heavy shower during the 
night had laid the dust on the road. 

I must endeavor to give some idea of 
the geography of the battle-field to 
which the name of Solférino was given 
by the victors. Imagine a square of 
about twelve miles a side, at or near the 
angles of which are Peschiera and 
Goito on the east; and Lonato and 
Castel Goffredo on the west side. The 
northern edge of this square would be 
roughly the shore of the Lake of Garda. 
The eastern side will be formed by the 
river Mincio. The western side will 
correspond more or less with the river 
Chiese’s course, whilst a line drawn 
from Goito on the Mincio to Acqua 
Fredda on the Chiese; passing south of 
Castel Grimaldo, Ceresole and Castel 
Goffredo will form the southern side. 
Speaking roughly again, the northern 
half of this square will be a very hilly 
district, intersected by good but narrow 
roads; the southern half, the perfectly 
flat typical Lombard plain, with vine- 
yards, mulberry-trees, dotted with vil- 
lages, crossed by small roads; the great 
highroad from Goito to Castiglione 
running across it. The diagonal of the 
square running from the Peschiera to 
the Castel Goffredo angle represents 














nearly the line of battle of the opposing 
forces, but off this line, about the 
middle of the diagonal, Solférino, 
pushed out as a salient point towards 
the French direction, is occupied by the 
Austrians. Let my reader calm his 
fears—I am not going to inflict upon 
him an account of the battle in its 
various phases. I merely wish to make 
in some manner clear the position of 
the various villages to which I allude. 
To return to our drive; we could select 
either the direct and hilly road to 
Solférino and Cavriana, or we could 
take the road skirting the hills, but all 
on the flat, through Castiglione sad 
Borgo Ravello to the same destination. 
The latter was the longest, but by 
following it we should pass the start- 
ing-point of the Imperial Guard, and 
obtain information there. As far as 
Jastiglione, though the road was by 
no means clear, we met for the time 
comparatively few obstacles, and 
covered the distance in about three- 
quarters of an hour. We did well to 
go to Castiglione, for here were the 
billets of the guard, and we were 
directed towards Solférino. The town 
was full of wounded; every house, shop, 
or corner had taken in some of them, 
aud temporary shelters, roofed in with 


boughs and leaves, had been made for 


them on the shady side of the street, 


where the peasantry and townfolk 
brought water and every comfort 


which means allowed to alleviate their 
sufferings. From the fourgons of the 
emperor himself were taken all sorts 
of dainties, and the imperial mess that 
evening must have been but poorly 
provided. We heard, amidst the sor- 
rowful sights, good news, for we were 
informed that a fatigue party of the 
1st Grenadiers was employed in bury- 
ing the dead at Cavriana, and that one 





of the officers in charge was Lieutenant | 


D’E ; So no doubt as to his safety 
existed. Still, we thought it advisable 
to push forward towards the village in 
question. 

The scenes which we beheld in the 
next few hours were so terrible, so sad, 
that I hesitate to describe them. I 





wish, however, to declare emphatically | 
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that in so doing I am not drawing upon 
my imagination only, and though an 
error may creep in here and there, the 
horrors I speak of were actually wit- 
nessed on that day. If poor D’E—— 


were alive he could corroborate my 
recital. From the Castiglione-Goito 


higiroad branches off the narrow way 
which we followed, along the foot of 
the hills which here fall with rugged, 
and sometimes almost precipitous 
slopes into the valley. Soon we came 
upon the first of the dead and wounded, 
and at the turn of the road by Borgo- 


Ravello some French surgeons had 
established a dressing-station, where 


they had been at work for over thirteen 
hours without intermission! By the 
light of the lamps of the ambulances 
and wagons had they carried on their 
grim task, and a heap of amputated 
relics of poor humanity, with the 
corpses of not a few who had suc- 
cumbed under the operation, was there 
as a witness of their labors. Almost 
without anesthetics and with very 
little water, it was a marvel that so 
many cases had been successfully 
treated. “Ils n’ont pu durer longtemps 


| cependant, plusieurs que j’ai expediés,” 


| said one medico more 


-andid than the 
rest. We got the carriage close up the 
hill of Solférino, the slopes of which 
were covered with dead and dying in 
almost every uniform of the French 
Infantry: Zouaves, Chasseurs, Lines- 
men lay intermixed. As each succes- 
sive attack on the hill failed, a new 
force rushed again to the assault, carry- 
ing with it the débris of the former 
rushes, and, failing in its turn, was in 
like manner re-assembled under its own 
or other officers to be dauntlessly led 
forward again. 

The tower of Solférino lies at the top 
of the hill, and from it is obtained a 
view across the flat Lombard plain, 
which loses itself in the haze rising 
from the distant Oglio. The Austrian 
garrison only surrendered this point of 
vantage when the position had been 
turned by the French attack on Cav- 
riana, and their sole line of retreat was 
cut off. We picked our way up the hill; 
most of the wounded had been taken 
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“are of, but we came on two cases: one 
of a youngster with a shattered ankle, 
and another poor officer who had been 
shot through the throat close to the 
jugular. We got both of these into the 
earriage; the officer was in an almost 
dying condition, but, as he had not yet 
been attended to, our rough aid was his 
only chance. The bullet had passed 
through the throat, and when we gave 
him water, which he begged for, he 
could searcly swallow it, and a portion 
of it ran out through a hole at the back 
of the neck! His sufferings were horri- 
ble to witness, and in the intervals of 
his delirium he reproached us almost 
unintelligibly with wishing to give him 
up to his enemies. We left both these 
cases as comfortably placed as could 
be in the carriage, in care of the driver, 
2 good-hearted soul, directing him to 
keep them in the shade and to give them 
water, and help them in every way until 
our return. 

We saw a many Austrian 
prisoners who had not as yet been de- 
spatched to the rear. They had been 
well looked after, and the slightly 
wounded had themselves bound up 
their wounds with bandages, diachy- 
lum, lint, ete. We learnt from them 
that each Austrian soldier was _ pro- 
vided with a little roll of these articles, 
which at that time the French soldier 
was without. So the provision of 
materials for a first dressing, to be 
carried on the person of the soldier, 
though an excellent innovation in our 
service, is no new idea. In spite of the 
heat we pushed up to the top of the hill, 
where we saw the fatigue parties busy 
at work, and soon D’E—— had the satis- 
faction of embracing his brother, and 
after the suspense of the previous day 
it may be imagined the meeting was a 
happy one. 

The fighting had been desperately 
hard about the massive buildings which 
crowned the hill of Solférino. Fires 
had broken out in many of these, and 
some lay gutted and bare, with biack- 
ened walls staring at the sunny sky. 
There were a few poor Austrians left 
here whose cases were too desperate for 
removal. Around one building, which 


good 
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apparently had been the residence of a 
well-to-do farmer, with a courtyard, 
well, and wine-press, were the signs 
of a fierce encounter. The glass was 
shattered in the windows, the wooden 
shutters were wrenched away. Inside 
the house everything had either been 
destroyed or lay about in confusion. 
Bullet marks had starred the walls in 
every direction; dead French and 
Austrians were lying in every conceiv- 
able attitude, their faces showing signs 
of the fearful passions which had ani- 
mated the poor clay from which the 
spirit had forever fled. The kitchen 
of the house, with its white walls 
splashed with blood to about three feet 
from the floor, more resembled an 
abattoir than a human dwelling. Al- 
most in the centre of the room was the 
only piece of furniture which had 
escaped destruction, an ordinary rush- 


bottomed chair. On this sat a dying 
Austrian soldier; on the stone floor 
among the débris the black shako with 
| the low pompon and brass double- 
headed eagle of the Hapsburgs. Over 
the boy’s pale forehead, damp with 
the dew of approaching death, was 
plastered his fair German hair. Bal- 





ancing himself on the back legs of the 
chair, his head sunk on his breast, his 
hands drooping at his sides, he swung 
himself gently to and fro! A little 
brown mark on his white tunic. A 
little reddish foam escaped from his 
lips, over which grew a thin yellow 
moustache. Probably he was_ shot 
through the lung, as with each feeble 
swing backward and forward, as the 
breath came gaspingly, the frothy ooze 
bubbled forth afresh. He uttered only 
two words, inimitable in their pathos— 
Gésu, Maria—which he repeated over 
and over again, each time less distinctly, 
till at last they came out throbbingly 
like the pulsations of a dying bird, 
gently—Gésu—Maria—Gé—su— Ma—ri— 
and all was over. 

I do not care to write more of these 
horrors. My friend’s object was ac- 
complished, and the armistice of Villa- 
Franca left communications open, and 
me free to escape home and to banish 














A Queen’s 


memory the terrible sights of 


from 
that Lombard field. 


From Temple Bar. 
A QUEEN’S MESSENGER. 

Poets will always build their dreams 
as birds build their nests—from shreds 
and patches—and the following facts 
will give, it may be, a new instance of 
the composite inception of a master- 
piece. When Mr. Domett, the “Alfred, 
dear friend,’ of Browning’s rarely 
personal poem, “The Guardian-Angel,” 
died in 1887, a newspaper reference to 
his identity with Browning’s “Waring” 
caused the late Dr. Waring to write to 
the poet to inquire as to the connection 
between the names of Waring and 
Domett. He received by return of post 
this reply, which the kindness of Dr. 
Waring’s daughter allows me_ to 
print: 

29, De VERE GARDENS, W. 
Nor. 10, ’87. 

Dear Sir,—Your letter with its enquiry 
brings to my mind a curious circumstance. 
My poem was undoubtedly suggested by 
incidents in the life of my dear friend, 
Alfred Domett,—but I never intended it 
for other than a fancy-sketch so sug- 
gested,—and consequently never thought 
of attaching a name which would have 
warrant for anybody supposing 
that a strictly serious picture was _ in- 
tended. It is very likely, therefore, that, 
needing a fictitious name for the subject 
of my poem, I took the one which had 
struck me in connection with a very pic- 
turesque and interesting person whom I 
was the companion of in a short passage 
from London to Hamburg more than fifty 
years ago; I caught a glimpse of him a 
few days afterwards, on the bank of a 
river near Riga,—and never saw or heard 


been a 





of him afterwards. Though I never 
heard his name (which he gave me on 


board the steam-boat as we talked about 
Turner’s middle-listances) except on 
that oceasion,—it is very likely that it 
occurred to me when in search of a proper 
designation; to my ear, it was, at all 
events, a good-sounding one, and I there- 
upon congratulate its present bearer. 
Believe me, Dear Sir, 
Yours very sincerely, 
R0BERT BROWNING. 
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Messenger. 
And so it would appear that the 
actual Waring, the subject of the 





cs A . : 
| present article, furnished genius with 


|} a name only. This being so, it is all 


| the more curious that many of 
| the qualities and adventures with 
| which Browning credits his Waring 


actually coincide with the real War- 
ing’s, so that it is small wonder that 
2 more or less loose indentification 
of Waring and “Waring” should have 
become a thread among the pleasant 
traditions of the Waring family. It 
was late in the year 1883, and when 
Browning was starting upon that visit 
to Russia, the memory of which passed, 
nearly fifty years later, into his “Ivan 
Ivinovitch,” that he met the late John 
Sdward Waring on the Hamburg 
packet, as he describes in his letter. 
Mr. Waring was a born Ulysses, and 
even before he entered upon the con- 
genial life of Foreign Office messenger, 
and so solved the problem of perpetual 
motion, he was one who could not rest 
from travel. In 1818 he concluded a 
four or five months’ tour through the 
playgrounds of Europe, a tour “of more 
than eleven hundred miles, seven hun- 
dred and fifty of which were per- 
formed on foot,” and early the next 





summer he was crossing the Gemmi 
with a “mountaineer’s crook,” sketch- 


|} ing, in the chromo-lithographic hues 
dear to dead breasts, a chain of Alps 
between Basle and Soleure, marvelling 
at the novelty of punting when he sees 
it on the Lake of Como, and finding 
everywhere bad roads and bad accom- 
| modation on those now hackneyed and 
Anglo-Americanized routes. 

After his appointment, Waring was 
known among the members of his 
family as “John the Messenger,” and 
the romance of distant lands seemed to 
attach to his personality in their eyes. 
He would arrive from nobody knew 
where, and after a few days, he would 
depart abruptly—‘‘what’s become of 
Waring ?’—and it is easy to imagine the 
fascination that would hang round “the 
messenger” and his mysterious errands 
in the thoughts of the juniors, with 
whom he was an immense favorite. 
He was a strong, fine-looking man, 
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over six feet high, and proportionately 
broad-shouldered, and he would gather 
three or four children up into his arms 
at once, says a nephew, or pick them up 
(to their huge delight) in a silk hand- 
kerchief held between his teeth. The 
stories he would tell detracted nothing 
from the excitement caused by his sud- 
den appearances, and we may safely 
imagine the appreciative audience on 
his knees begging, not for more giants 
and giant-killers, but for “more, more, 
more about yourself. 

At one time Waring was constantly 
going to 
met, like the imaginary Waring, turn- 
ing down a 


cool, narrow lane 
Into the blackness, out of grave Madrid 
All fire and shine, 


and then again, like, or rather unlike, 
his namesake, he would be off to 
Russia, where—fact this time outdoing 
fiction—“Waring in Moscow ... with 
the demurest of footfalls,”’ 
watches Czar Nicholas at play. Just 
before the Crimean War Waring made 
five journeys to Constantinople in the 
year. “Land-travel or sea-faring” both 
came alike to him, and he was equally 
at home aboard a Channel steamer, a 
roofed barge on the Danube, or a 
Mediterranean felucea. 

Here taking notes of a Carlist street- 
fight, there watching the ice break up 
on a Russian river. Waring, in his 
every-day experience. turned Brown- 
ing’s sport to earnest. Waring never 
ceased to talk in his family, as the man- 
ner of men is, of his having met the 
great poet, and it is easy to see how 
2 converse tradition might be fostered 
by admiring friends. But Browning’s 
letter was, of course, conclusive, though 
one cannot but feel that the poet him- 
self would have been interested in the 
singular parallels between the two 
Warings. I have cited but a few of 
these parallels, all of which are drawn 
from the numerous manuscript vol- 
umes of Mr. Waring’s diaries. These 
memorials of a queen’s messenger— 
travel-pictures of the past—have been 
seen by not more than two or three 
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persons, and are kindly placed at my 
disposal by .my friend, Mr. R. E. 
Goolden, who is himself a relative of 


| “John the Messenger.” 


Spain, and might have been | 


| tracts from 


actually | 





John Edward Waring was brother to 
the late William Waring, Canon of 
Hereford and Archdeacon of Salop, and 
same of an old and distinguished Shrop- 
shire family. His official life covered 
thirty-one years of the middle of the 
century (1824-1855), and he died at 
aris, at the age of seventy-five, on 
October 16th, 1865. 

Many habits and customs besides 
those of the queen’s messengers have 
changed or passed away since John 
Edward Waring rode and wrote. For 
he lived in the days of annuals, those 
“literary birds of paradise,” as he calls 
them, days of flint and steel, days when 
people dined at five o’clock, called a 
man’s wife his “lady,” and copied ex- 
L. E. L. into books with 
gilt-edged leaves. 

The most striking contrast between 
the globe-trotting of to-day and most of 
Waring’s is the difference in mode and 
speed of conveyance. Waring lived in 
the pre-railway days when travelling 
was posting and the state of the roads 
was the paramount question with every 
traveller. An English nobleman’s 


|} coach and six was then as common a 


sight on Alpine roads “as an Italian 
and his images in London.” 

An expert in travelling, Mr. Waring 
not only carried tools wherewith to 
mend his carriage in case of a break- 
down, but could, if need were, lend a 
hand himself. 

At one time he was constantly on the 


great northern road between Berlin 
and St. Petersburg—where the ele- 


ments can be in earnest in a few min- 
utes, and in the spring (if spring may 
be said to exist in Russia) of 1838 he 
undertook the journey—for the fourth 
time that season—in weather so trying 
as to be unusual even there:— 


Horribly bad weather, with snow, sleet, 
and rain, to say nothing of the snow and 
mud which the horses when in gallop 


kicked into the sledge in copious volleys. 
My situation was deplorable; I wore my 
furs more for shelter than warmth, but 
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all my outer clothing was soaked through; 
the sledges, too, were miserably small, 
indeed so short and narrow that I could 
scarcely change my. position. On my 
arrival at Dorpat I did contrive to procure 
a sledge partially covered with a tattered 
mat; for this accommodation an exorbi- 
tant charge was made, the postmaster 
even wanted me to purchase, knowing 
full well that I should be obliged to leave 
it at the next relay, where there happened 
to be no sledgeway. At Uddern I stopped 
to procure, if possible, a peasant’s sheep- 
skin cloak, but not one was to be had. 


During my stay there a fearful snow- | 


storm burst over the place. For two days 
and nights I had not an hour’s repose, and 
what with the want of rest and the horri- 
ble jolting to which I had been subjected, 
I felt on the third night so overwhelmed 
with fatigue that I was glad at all haz- 
ards to snatch a few minutes’ sleep on 
the sofas of the different post-houses 
whilst my horses were getting ready. 
During one of these intervals I was 
robbed. ...I1I remember once when 
crossing the ice at Riga I was obliged to 
hire nearly twenty men to get my carriage 
across the river. I thought it prudent to 
watch the party; the overseer, observing 
my caution, assured me of their honesty; 
a few minutes afterwards, I saw him in 
collusion with a man whose hands were 
gliding into the pockets of the carriage. 
Dishonesty is the characteristic of Rus- 
sians, and pervades every class. The 
nobles are generally in debt, official bribe- 
taking and speculation go on to a fearful 
extent, the trading classes over reach, and 
the lower orders pilfer. 


Government messengers travel with 
privileges, and even at the Russian 
frontier Mr. Waring was always spared 
the baggage examination and jealous 
inquiries to which ordinary travellers 
are subjected. Like every one else, he 
lauds the courtesy of the Russian 
authorities, and, at the same time, com- 
iments on the Russian cringing before 
rank :— 

As I was on one oceasion waiting while 
one of the clerks at Tanroggen was en- 
gaged with my passport, a plainly dressed 
official entered. The clerk instantly rose, 
and, approaching him, answered a few 
questions with a respect bordering on 
absolute awe. The great man soon with- 


drew, when the clerk, who was evidently 
surprised at my presumption in venturing 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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to keep my seat, said in a whisper, though 
Wwe were quite alone, “What! have you 
never seen him, not know him? Why, he 
has the rank of a captain, and wears an 
embroidered collar!’ 


Mr. Waring himself carried a sword, 
in Russia at least, and he writes:— 


I once actually drew my sword when a 
posthouse overcharge was _insolently 
attempted and horses refused, but before 
the weapon “had leapt from its scabbard” 
my antagonist rushed into the stable and 
brought me the horses on my own terms. 


Among the discomforts of those unen- 
lightened days in Russia, “scarcely any- 
thing eatable can be procured en route. 
I called for refreshments, and two sorts 
of bread were placed before me, brown 
and black; the former, resembling what 
the Belgians give their horses, was of 
rye so imperfectly ground that the 
grains were perceptible. I am at a loss 
to conceive with what material the 
black bread was made, but sand was 
a considerable ingredient.” However, 
that Russian posthouses in the thirties 
were not of roguery and bareness all 
compact, the following extract from 
the diary evidences :— 


Besides engravings and exotic flowers 
there are other symptoms of civilization. 
I have repeatedly heard the piano and 
guitar, and have seen, on Sundays and 
other high days, a reunion of well-dressed 
men and pretty women, evidently the 
friends—though certainly not the neigh- 
bors in our sense—of the postmaster; from 
what part of these wilds the fairy forms 
of the ladies could spring, I cannot con- 


ceive. Tea and coffee are excellent. 


Waring has a great deal to say on 
the mud horrors of Russian highroads 
in spring and autumn, which in summer 
turn into a dust plague, and on sledging 
over imperfectly glazed roads, through 
snow-drifts, or when the sledgeway is 
broken by the continuous tread of 
horses into an infinity of ridges, making 
upsets of frequent occurrence, while at 
the same time the windows are in- 
crusted with rime. Of the Russian 
postilion, however thievish and reck- 
less in his driving, Waring speaks 
highly :— 
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The Russian postilion, with his meek, 
boorish exterior, is by no means deficient 
in intellect, for the development of which 
an occasion only is required. Cunning 
he undoubtedly possesses, and as to what 
the poor fellow has to undergo, he may 
well rival the much-enduring man of the 
Odyssey. His usual fee is about four- 
pence for a stage of fifteen miles in all 
weathers. 

It is on the same journey from St. 
Petersburg back to Berlin that Mr. 
Waring thus records witnessing an ice 
débacle on a Russian river:— 


I arrived at Riga at midnight, but find- 
ing it impossible to cross the river at that 
hour, I slept in my carriage and started 
at daybreak. The ice was hourly ex- 
pected to give way, but my carriage got 
safely across. On my arrival at Mittau 
I met Baron Bissen and his family, and 
we continued our route in company. 
Wwe perceived a dense crowd collected on 
the opposite bank, a discouraging sight to 
such a traveller as myself, whose object 
is expedition; for the Russians have a 
peculiar instinct in ascertaining almost 
the precise moment when the ice on any 
river is likely to give way. My unprac- 
tised eyes could not perceive the slightest 
indication that the ice was on the move, 
but in about half an hour a slight motion 
was perceptible, and in a few minutes 
more the whole mass yielded to the press- 
ure of the current, and glided majesti- 
cally down the stream. The bridge was 
crowded with a host of idlers watching 
the ice take its headlong course down the 


now rapidly increasing torrent. The ice 
on these rivers, before the thaw sets 
in, is a solid mass of the purest 


erystal about a yard thick; during the 
progress of the thaw the water at the 
surface drips through, till the once com- 
pact mass becomes honeycombed and 
resembles a bundle of sticks, or, to speak 
more philosophically, a series of perfectly 
formed stalactites, connected at either 
extremity by a slight belt of ice. When 
in this state, the largest masses, coming 
in contact with any resisting substance, 
will be instantly shivered into a myriad of 
brilliant fragments and lost in the stream. 
This accounts for the extraordinary 
rapidity with which the floating ice dis- 
appears in all northern rivers. 





Waring’s note-book in St. Petersburg 
gives a pleasant picture of imperial | 
domesticity :— 


| said the American. 


' 
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Met the funeral cortége Mrs. 
KKrassovski. Mrs. K. (who had died in 
the palace during the night) was a Scotch 
lady, and had been head nurse to the 
imperial family; she was an _ especial 
favorite of Nicholas, who was once her 
infant charge, and who, after the death 
of her husband, gave her the rank of a 
colonel’s widow, besides considerable 
property. It was under the auspices of 
this lady, who invited me to tea, that 
some years since I had an opportunity 
strangers seldom enjoy, of seeing the very 
penetralia of the imperial residence, the 
Colossus of the North romping with his 
children and striding like the Colossus of 
Rhodes at the terminus of a wooden 
montagne russe, pushing the younger ones 
with an “Allez-vous done,” as, gliding 
down the descent, they passed between his 
extended legs. As a climax, I saw him 
sprawling on his back, resisting the efforts 
of half-a-dozen boys who were attempting 
to raise him. Half an hour later I saw 
the emperor playing billiards with the 
empress, and, shouldering his cue, stand 
in sentinel’s attitude when a visitor was 
announced—to the utter confusion of 
the starred and court-suited gentleman 
who entered. 


One or two further details are amus- 
ing enough to transcribe:— 


For an emperor, Nicholas is the most 
sans facon of men. Two anecdotes will 
illustrate my meaning. What would 
George III. have said to the proceedings 
at an interview which an American of my 
acquaintance recently had with the 
imperial family? Nicholas, hearing that 
the American was making an extensive 
tour in- Russia, and suspecting that he 
might publish his travels, expressed a 
desire to see him. My friend was intro- 
duced to the emperor in his cabinet (an 
unusual honor by the by), and after a 
long, familiar chat, Nicholas intimated 
that as his wife and family spoke English 
more fluently than he did, he would have 
great pleasure in introducing him to the 
ladies. The emperor led the way to an 
apartment in which were the empress, 
and two grand duchesses whom he intro- 
duced as “his wife and his daughters 
Mary and Olga,” and requesting the 
visitor to be seated, left the room. In the 
course of conversation, one of the prin- 
cesses inquired if it were true that ser- 
vants were called “helps” in America. 
“You have been reading Mrs. Trollope,” 
“IT confess she has,” 
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replied the empress. . . . The other anec- 
dote was also told me by the individ- 
ual himself who had the interview with 
the imperial family. He was agent for 
a well-known London jeweller, and had 
contrived, in spite of all custom-house 
regulations, to introduce his valuables to 
the very heart of the Russian empire. 
Amongst them was a gem of a character 
perfectly unique; it was arranged as an 
official seal, and was considered by the 
London house an appropriate ornament 
for the imperial cabinet. An introduc- 
tion was obtained, but when the seal was 
exhibited, the emperor grasped the arm 
of the astonished Londoner, and ex- 
claimed: “‘Suivez-moi, mon ami, je vous 
montrerai comme je suis simple,” and 
entering his cabinet, produced a_ seal, 
worth perhaps half-a-crown. With the 
empress, however, who has a mania for 
trinkets, the case was different. She 
made purchases and took great delight 
in displaying her treasures to a man so 
competent to appreciate them. “Mary,” 
said the empress to her daughter, “‘go into 
my room and bring me” so-and-so. Case 
after case was produced. The man of 
gems assured me he never could have 
imagined that one individual could 
possess treasures of so immense a value; 
amongst them was the imperial crown. 
“This,” said the empress, “I have, 
strictly speaking, no right to keep in my 
possession, but the point has been con- 
ceded in my favor.” 


Waring comments on the struggle con- 
tinually going on between the govern- 
ment and the landholders to prevent the 
latter from being absentees from their 
vast and dreary estates. ‘“ ‘Permission 
to travel,’ said a Russian of rank to me 
‘is the rarest favor except under the 
plea of ill-health, consequently almost 
all of us have sick certificates.’”’ In 
1851, Waring notes the promulgation 
of a still more stringent ukase, to the 
effect that Russian subjects travelling 
for pleasure are to pay an annual tax 
of five hundred roubles per head! 

Mr. Waring concludes his gossiping 
account of his Russian experience with 
some remarks, the wisdom of which 
time has abundantly confirmed :— 


Nothing but the liberty of the press can 
check these abuses, and before that can 
be established, the whole framework of 
society, from the Caucasus to the frozen 
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ocean, from Tobolsk to the Prussian 
frontier, must be remodelled. Teach forty 
million serfs to read and then place Sun- 
day newspapers within their reach, and 
what would be the result? Dissatisfac- 
tion with a diet of black bread and onions, 
and a disposition to consider themselves 
something more than transferable prop- 
erty on a nobleman’s estate. Nicholas 
only forms a fractional part of a system. 
Place on the throne of the ezars a 
philanthropist of extended views, and his 
crown would not be worth a_ twelve- 
month’s purchase. 


Rapid transitions and extremes of 
climate, and exposure to them all, were 
among the necessary hardships of a 
government courier’s lot in those days, 
and immediately after leaving Russia 
we find Waring in Spain, with the tem- 
perature at ninety in the shade. He is 
enjoying fried “tomatas” for his break- 
fast in a Spanish inn:— 


In one corner was a large open fire- 
place well supplied with blazing pine logs, 
round which were bubbling ten or a dozen 
small earthenware pots; at another corner 
dangled a sheep recently killed, over 
which was suspended a large branch to 
attract the flies. Over this department 
presided the master of the establishment, 
who with a total disregard of all rules of 
cutting up, was hacking the animal into 
small pieces, which were immediately 
transferred to the pots and pans of his 
subordinates. . . .  Indiscriminately 
mixed were officers and private soldiers; 
civilians of a highly respectable appear- 
ance; muleteers reposing on skins of wine, 
the burden of a long train of mules 
recently arrived; servants and postilions 
—the only difference being that the lower 
class dispensed with plates, and ate from 
the same dish with wooden spoons. 


Waring had the excellent habit of 
making water-color mementos of the 
places he visited, Tyrol, Spain, Neuilly, 
Patras, Scutari, in close succession, and 
in one of his Spanish sketch-books there 
are some quite charming drawings of 
Segovia in old Castile, the balconied, 
orange-selling town of the fonda just 
described. The Carlists are out and 
Waring is constantly meeting large 
bodies of troops, “many of them greeted 
me with cries of ‘Viva la Constitucion,’ 
to which as a matter of course I re- 
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sponded. One party was disposed to be 


merry at my expense, for the postilion 
and I were mounted on two miserable 
skeletons of Rosinantes, and a man of 
iny stature on such a scarecrow might 
well excite a laugh, for I stand over six 
feet one ‘without boots.’ On passing 
the column I saluted, and was received 
with cheers.” 

In Madrid Waring saw a less playful 
side of insurgency :— 


August 18th.—Looking out of my win- 
dow to-day I saw a number of people 
eagerly running down the street, and, 
listening attentively, I heard the report 
of firearms in different quarters. I rushed 
out and followed the crowd to the nearest 
seene of action. On my approaching the 
point where the street in which I then 
was intersected that in which the soldiery 
were engaged, a man standing at his door 
beckoned me to approach no further. 
Asking permission to make his house a 
retreat in case of danger, I hurried on. 
Reaching the point of intersection I placed 
myself at the corner of a house to be 
sereened from the shot, and then took a 
hasty glance at the street in which the 
work of death was going on. It was short 
and narrow; close in front of me was a 
body lying on the pavement, and I heard 
there were two more higher up. At the 
end of the street the troops were firing on 
each other from opposite barracks. Occa- 
sionally the balls traversed the street 
lengthwise. Amongst the bystanders 
was an Englishman, who showed me a 
ball he had just taken from the wall close 
by where we were standing. It appeared 
that a battalion of the 3rd regiment of 
Guards, whose constitutional sentiments 
were of an unequivocal character, were 
at issue with some “provincial” troops 
more radically disposed. How the busi- 
ness would end or how much blood be shed 
no one could say, as the utmost excite- 
ment prevailed, firing 
town continuing without intermission. 
As night approached, the interest of the 
scene was quickened, detachments of 
troops with fixed bayonets occasionally 
rushed by, giving a “Viva la Constitucion” 
which was enthusiastically echoed by the 
crowd. So inveterately are the Spanish 


addicted to smoking that I observed many 
of the soldiers with cigars in their mouths, 
and it was odd enough to see « man hurry- 
ing to the fight coolly stop to light his 
cigar. . 
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Some 


appeared in many of the windows. 
were chary or tardy with their candles, 
but a hint from the crowd was sufficient, 
and in half an hour Madrid was bril- 
liantly illuminated. A tremendous clatter 
was now heard, and cries of “Viva 
l’Artilleria’”’ greeted a couple of guns as 
they hurried past. In a few minutes they 
opened fire, and each discharge was re- 
ceived with a “Viva.” Never was 
artillery more effective, for in eight or ten 
discharges the belligerents were fright- 
ened into submission, and their musketry 
ceased. . . . I continually met litters con- 
veying the dead or wounded. All were 
closely covered except one, and it was 
evidently the intention of the bearers to 
let the crowd see the sufferer. He was an 
officer, had a ghastly wound in his body, 
and seemed at the point of death. The 
people, however, saluted him with the 
accustomed ‘‘Vivas.” Observing a con- 
course in one of the large gateways so 
common here, I forced an entrance and 
found the body I had so recently seen on 
the pavement. It was that of a girl of the 
lower classes; she had been warned of 
her danger, but she persisted in remain- 
ing. I examined the wound; the shot took 
effect near the spine, and death was prob- 
ably instantaneous; the face had a ghastly 
appearance, the eyes and mouth being 
open. The passers-by, actuated by curi- 
osity alone, came and went their way, 
occasionally a pobre muchacha, and that 
was all. But the dead girl was not un- 
lamented, one friend remained by her to 
the last, and it was a touching scene, for 
if ever grief was faithfully depicted on 
the countenance of a dog it was here; a 
mute and solitary mourner, he stood over 
the remains of his mistress. I attempted 
to caress him, but was answered by an 
almost inaudible growl, while, heedless 
of the crowd, the forlorn animal did 
nothing but gaze at the dead woman, and 
softly lick her hands and lips. 


On one occasion, at a bull-fight in 
Madrid, Waring found himself alone 
cheering—the bull having leapt the 
fence that divides the arena from the 
spectators! 

John the messenger’s pleasant char- 


acter radiates through all his expe- 
riences. His was one of the “friend- 
making, everywhere  friend-finding” 


natures, and in whatever company he 


| might happen to be, he would always 


. . It was now dark, and lights | 


take the initiative. So distinguished 
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were his bearing andaddress that people 
who saw him in the street would turn 
to look at him, and those who spoke to 
him always inquired who he was. He 
was often taken for a foreigner; long 
residence abroad had rubbed down the 
insular angles, and he spoke French, 
German, and Italian perfectly, and 
Russian passably. A man of great 
observation, he makes careful botanical 
notes in his sketch-book of the flowers 
he finds on the shores of the Bosphorus. 
Alert and receptive, “wearying his 
guide with questions,” “longing,” when 
he lands for an hour or two at Smyrna, 
to investigate the country behind, he 
belonged essentially to the traveller 
type of humanity. 

Not the least interesting among War- 
ing’s diaries is his record of 1848, that 
annus mirabilis of the democratic idea 
throughout Europe. Immediately after 
the February revolution we find the 
queen’s messenger in Paris, for Down- 
ing Street is busy, and Waring writes: 
“One of my colleagues saw the street- 
firing, another was at the pillage of the 
Tuileries.” The contemporary Punch 
showed yet another rushing into the 
Foreign Office, wounded in three places, 
and in the disguise of a fishwife! For 
Waring’s own part, he describes his 
journey to Paris as follows:— 


Before we reached Amiens, I was 
stared at and lionized under the im- 
pression that I was Louis Napoleon... . 
At Amiens a shabby and wayworn depu- 
tation from Paris attempted to proclaim 
the Republic officially, but being ordered 
off by his magnificence, the mayor, they 
sneaked into the train again to try their 
luck at Douay and Valenciennes. At 
Beaumont we came to a standstill, as a 
part of the road between there and Paris 
had been broken up. I called the post- 
master aside, and my corner in the single 
rickety carriage was secured. Lord 
John Hay, who was with me, was left 
behind, but got to Paris next morning in 
a milk-cart. The Paris barriers were of 
course demolished, the streets were barri- 
caded in every direction, a part of each 





barricade—just sufficient to allow a 
vehicle to pass—had_ been levelled. 
Where the lamp-posts had been de- | 


stroyed, the gas was still serviceable, and 
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issued from the pavement in a broad and 
brilliant flame. 


Next day Waring writes :— 


I am grieved to see so many of the 
trees, young and old, destroyed by the 
reckless mob; in some places they are 
already cut into lengths for fuel and 
stacked along the boulevards. Nothing 
strikes me more than the silence and 
deserted aspect of the Tuileries, the win- 
dows thrown open to allow the public a 
glance at the ruin within. The grating 
of the windows in the long range of under- 
ground apartments facing the Rue Rivoli 
is broken in most places, the rooms are 
piled with confused masses of kitchen 
things, from an ordinary terre de pipe 
plate to the most splendid dessert services. 
... A deluge of cheap news—no restric- 
tions on the press, no stamps now; for- 
eign intelligence, particularly English, is 
not forgotten—“l’opinion du journal 
anglais, le “Teem,’ pour deux sous,” 
vociferate the newsmen in the Palais 
Royal. ...A busy trade in tricolored 
cockades—I remarked that all the early 
victories of Napoleon were now on sale. 
At my hotel, poor Lachanel, who had not 
long since taken this large establishment 
at an exorbitant rental, sees ruin staring 
him in the face. The yard at the Embassy 
was crowded with applicants for pass- 
ports; at the commencement of the revo- 
lution the signatures were from three to 
four hundred daily. 


After a day or two in Paris, Waring 
hastens home with his messages:— 


We were in Dover harbor, barely fifty 
yards from the quay, but minutes now 
are as important as hours were but a few 
days since, and a boat came alongside the 
steamer, which I was requested to enter. 
A passenger was on the point of following 
—‘Only for this gentleman,” and the 
crew shoved off. On landing I was sur- 
rounded by eager applicants for news, 
particularly as to the whereabouts of the 
ex-king; but whatever my intelligence, 
reserve is my business. “A special train, 
sir?” I answer in the affirmative, and 
escaping the custom-house, find all ready 
at the station. I was telegraphed to 
Downing Street, and on my arrival at a 
quarter past midnight the porter was in 
attendance, and four clerks engaged in 
whist were expecting me. 
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Paris started the air, other capitals 
were soon dancing :— 


Rumors of a Revolutionary movement 
at Vienna reached London a day or two 
ago, but no official intelligence till this 
afternoon, a few hours before my depar- 
ture. In times like this, every sovereign 
and every petty prince in Germany might 
have been dethroned within the last 
ten days; and as for Hungary, that 
Ireland of Austria, what could be ex- 
pected but that a revolution had already 
broken out, or that it had secured its 
independence without a blow? 


Waring arrives in Austria just after 
the Constitution has been proclaimed, 
and he writes from Vienna on March 
27th:— 


That Louis Philippe should be hurried 
from his home without a five-frane piece, 
should put on a rough pilot coat, assume 
the name of Smith, and be addressed as 
“uncle” by the English consul at Havre, 
was a probable historical event; but that 
with my knowledge of Austria I should 
one day be at Vienna and see citizens in 
plain clothes on sentinel duty (citizens but 
lately interdicted by the Father of his 


People from smoking in the streets!); 
students strutting about with swords; 


that I should not only see the most unre- 
stricted liberty of the press, but, as a 
climax, a caricature of the departed 
Metternich with an exceedingly long nose, 
seated on a donkey, and hooted, are cir- 
cumstances so improbable, that without 
absolute proof I must have remained 
incredulous. ... On these walls I see 
in large print “the three glorious days;” 
reams of politics are sold at the street- 
corners—this in a capital where a short 
time since an English newspaper would 
be submitted to the censorship before 
being allowed to circulate. Indeed, such 
is now the freedom of the people, that I 
verily believe a tradesman might leave 
his shop and go twenty miles without the 
permission of the police! ... Called at 
the Rothschilds’, where everything looked 
very blank; all securities at a discount, 
and gold at a frightful premium; one of 
the head clerks observed, ““We scarcely 
know whether we shall be alive to-mor- 
row.” Baron BHichthall told me that the 
losses of the Rothschilds 


estimated 
amounted to ten millions sterling, the 





Paris house being naturally a far greater | 


loser than the other three. 
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A day or two earlier the Republic had 
been declared at Venice; a week before 
that Frederick William IV. was vir- 
tually a prisoner in Berlin; and echoes 
of the revolutionary thunder roll in 
from other places. At Munich and else- 
where there is insurrection; at Belgrade 
a movement to drive out the Osmanli 
garrison is afoot; and even Semlin must 
have its émeute; while, on the 10th of 
April, thirty miles of Chartist petition 
were being presented in London. 

Waring suffered many things of 
many quarantines, and did not often 
find in his detentions so humorous an 
episode as one he relates as occurring 
on the Austro-Bavarian frontier:— 


This lazaretto is about a mile from 
Passau. Arriving at the outposts I was 
much amused by the dilemma in which 
two lovers were thrown by the regula- 
tions. A gentleman of Scharding is 
engaged to a lady of Passau, but the 
establishment of the quarantine law 
between the two towns prevents the wed- 
ding, and their interviews are held on the 
extreme verge of the two countries, a 
shallow ditch separating them and a senti- 
nel on the watch to prevent any but verbal 
expressions of their mutual regard! 


Waring has sometimes a happy knack 


of description. He calls Bremen, “‘a 
Van Eyk in a modern exhibition 


frame,” and sketches Valetta as fol- 


lows :— 


A lovely morning, the thermometer at 
eighty-two degrees in the shade. A 
glorious sun is just dissipating a slight 
mist that still clings to the suburbs on 
the water-side; the upper sky is tinged with 
a shade of blue, whilst the whole eastern 
horizon is one blaze of gold. The part of 
the town in shadow is of a dingy yellow, 
the points catching the light sparkling 
brilliantly; the water is of the deepest 
azure, and at its point of union with the 
land there is just haze enough to render 
the view artistically mysterious and 
indistinct. I now see that the poetical 
landscapes of Turner are not apocryphal, 
though he blends nature with imagina- 
tion and must have derived his impression 
ander a southern sun. 


When at Constantinople in 1840-41, 
Waring. by the way, saw a good deal 
of the Goldsmith of painting who was 
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so soon to afford Turner the subject for | 


his mystical seascape. “The Burial of 
Sir David Wilkie,” Waring writes:— 


We have a small and pleasant party 
at Madame Giuseppini’s. Imprimis, Sir 
David Wilkie, a plain, straightforward, 
shrewd Scotsman. Sir David has no 
small share of dry humor, speaks with a 
broad northern accent and, though nearly 
sixty, has all the freshness and vigor of 
youth. Art has evidently not been a 
“sickly trade” with him; he is most in- 
artistical in appearance, but not in con- 
versation. His idol is Rembrandt. Sir 
David has an attendant satellite in the 
diminutive and humorous Mr. Woodburn, 
the well-known picture-dealer in St. 
Martin’s Lane. Mr. W. has long since 
retired and is devoted to travelling. I last 
saw him at St. Petersburg. <A general 
favorite, he is admitted into the best cir- 
cles everywhere, and though by no means 
aristocratical in manners, is eminently so 
in conversation, as he is constantly allud- 


ing to grandees of all countries, his 
friends. . . . Another gifted artist, Mr. 


John Lewis, is also with us, and several 
army doctors (one of them, Sir Humphrey 
Davy’s brother, an _ inspector-general), 
who have been sent out by the British 
government on a medical tour to the East, 
their chief object being to report on the 
hospitals here. They speak in high terms 
of the first hospital inspected, and state 
that the internal arrangements are ad- 
mirable, and the greatest attention is 
paid to the comfort of patients; many for- 
eign practitioners are attached to the 
hospitals, but all speak with merited con- 
tempt of the medical acquirements of the 
natives. 


Wilkie. before he left Constantinople 
en route for Syria, painted the sultan’s 
portrait :— 


December 12th.—Sir David Wilkie has 
just obtained one great object of his 
ambition—Abdul Medjid sat to him to-day 
for the first time. Great exertion as well 
as influence were employed to gain the 
consent of the sultan or rather of the 
court, for the “grand Turk,’ when in- 
formed that his portrait was to be pre- 
sented to the queen, replied “that it gave 
him great pleasure to sit for his valued 
friend and ally, the queen of England. 


Just before this, Acre was taken by 
the Allies, and Wilkie not only made 
the news the subject of a picture. “A 
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Tartar narrating the Victory in a Turk- 
ish Café,” but played a leading part in 
the festivities consequent on the event. 
At a dinner given by Wilkie and Wood- 
burn to a number of officers of the fleet, 
Wilkie tells a droll story of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence :— 


Messenger. 


When Lawrence was in Italy he fre- 
quently had to consult an Italian physi- 
cian, and at every visit tendered him a 
napoleon and a frane. The ever-recur- 
ring frane puzzled the doctor, and he 
afterwards applied to me for an explana- 
tion. He was duly informed that Sir 
Thomas considered the fee given the near- 
est approximation possible to the sov- 
ereign and shilling now tendered as a 
substitute for the guinea. 


At Pisa, seventeen years after this 
visit to Stamboul, Waring again meets 
Wilkie’s companion, Woodburn, and, 
to his surprise, finds the marble bust of 
him—a_ striking likeness—with the 
words “ex dono” upon it, among the 
Orgagnas and sarcophagi of the Campo 
Santo. 

Waring, who had been in Constanti- 
nople during the last Russian War in 
1828-29, spent 1854 more or less on the 
fringe of the Crimean. By February 
14th things were looking ominous. 
Waring (homeward bound from four 
days at Constantinople), is landed at 
Malta for a few hours:— 


Called on the admiral, who confirmed 
the report that the Russian ambassadors 
had left London and Paris, and that the 
French and English ambassadors at St. 
Petersburg were to be immediately re- 
‘alled. ‘There was a great bustle at the 
lazaretto opposite our anchorage; I hear 
it is to be converted into a depot range of 
harracks for the troops shortly expected 
here. 


All too soon war followed its rumor, 
and during the winter following, when 
Waring is almost constantly upon the 
Mediterranean, the diary is filled with 
details concerning the Alma, Balaclava, 
and Inkerman, principally gathered 
from the military men_ returning 
wounded from the scene of action who 
crowded the decks. From Therapia 
the diary records:— 
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The hotels are crowded with sick or , 


wounded officers. We have two or three 
interesting cases here; one is Sir William 
Gordon, a lieutenant in the 17th Lancers, 
a skeleton corps of some two hundred and 
eighty men which was so dreadfully cut 
up at Balaclava. Sir William has a sabre 
eut on his head and a lance wound in his 
side, but neither severe. He assured me 
that in the charge, mélée, and retreat, his 
arms and shoulders were beaten black and 
blue by the swords of the Russian horse- 
men, which fortunately were not sharp 
enough to inflict much injury. He owed 
his safety to the strength and swiftness 
of his horse, which escaped unhurt, 
though more than one-third of the horses 
in the regiment were killed or wounded. 


Unfortunately, the diary gives no 
more of this personal experience of the 
charge of the Light Brigade, but here 
are a few jottings from amid much 
Crimean gossip:— 


Captain B——, of the Grenadier Guards, 
informed me that £9,200, the largest sum 
ever offered, was given by an officer of his 
regiment in the battalion destined to 
remain at home for a lieutenant-colonelcy 
in the battalion under orders for the seat 
of war. 


Waring gives several instances, be- 
sides pecuniary ones, of sacrifices made 
by soldiers ardent to be in the front; 
and referring to the £9,200 mentioned, 
the civil servant comments: “I imag- 
ine, however, that Alma and Inkerman 
have somewhat reduced the scale of 
prices.’ Perhaps not, all the same, for 
he continues :— 


It is well known that thousands of 
French soldiers more than were required 
offered themselves at the storming of 
Sebastopol the moment the breach was 
practicable. I had some _ conversation 
with a young French soldier who was 
looking forward with great pleasure to a 
campaign in the Crimea. “I should like 
to assist at this beau fait @armes,” said 
he, with the coolness and gusto of an 
antiquary at the prospect of opening a 


tumulus. “How many rounds did 
you fire?’ I asked a bearded young 
soldier of the Grenadier Guards. 


“Forty.” “How many shots took effect?” 


“Twenty-five at least, the enemy was so 
“Did you cross bayonets with any 


close. 


| 








A Queen's Messenger. 


of them?’ “No, they invariably ran.” 
But there are exceptions to every rule. 
An officer told me that one man in this 
heroic battalion, when storming the 
heights at Alma, fell, pretending he was 
seized with cholera. Prince Edward of 
Saxe-Weimar, coming up, gave him a kick 
and ordered himto march on with the rest. 
He did so, and in a few moments fell a 
second time, shot through the heart. .. . 
The newspaper reports of the Russians’ 
brutality are true; most of the wounded 
they despatched on the field. The reports 
relative to Captain Eddington’s death are 
also correct; an officer of his regiment, the 
95th, showed me the helmet of the soldier 
who committed this atrocity a moment 
after a refreshing draught was given him. 
No sooner had his benefactor turned away 
than the Russian raised his musket as 
he lay and shot him dead. The ruffian 
was instantly despatched by a man of the 
95th. Towards the close of the battle, our 
men, exasperated by the treatment their 
wounded received, gave no quarter, even 
bayoneting the wounded as the British 
advanced in pursuit of the retreating 
enemy. The very men who thus fiercely 
retaliated in the heat of battle were as 
gentle as lambs the day after when re- 
moving their helpless enemies. After 
the battle, and before the wounded could 
be removed, supernumeraries were sent 
to them with water. Amongst these was 
a drummer-boy; he was spoken to by a 
Russian officer lying desperately hurt; 
the boy, seeing a sword by the officer’s 
side, hesitated; the officer shook his head, 
and made a more earnest and encouraging 
appeal; the boy drew his sword, advanced, 
and in an attitude of defence held out the 
water-can; the officer drank and offered 
the boy his watch in return. This was 
nobly declined, but Sir George Brown, 
riding by at the moment, and perceiving 
the desperate condition of the wounded 
man, told the drummer to accept it. It 
is equally true that in the cavalry affair 
at Balaclava, the enemy’s batteries fired 
at masses in which Russians and English 
were fiercely engaged; an oflicer of the 
17th Lancers told me that in the mélée 
one of his men had his lance in the body 
of a Russian when a ball from the enemy’s 
battery shivered the lance and killed the 
Russian. 


On the 22nd of September, a French 
corvette might be seen from Therapia 
with the tricolor flaunting, not only at 
the stern but at each mast-head, and, 
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after communicating with the guard- 
ship frigate, she steamed on to Con- 
stantinople without stopping:— 


This was significant. Very soon after 
the intelligence was circulated that the 
battle of the Alma had been fought and 
won. ... At our hotel were three in- 
valided officers of the 23rd Infantry— 
Lieutenants Duff and Vane, and another 
whose name I have forgotten. Duff 
hurried off by the first steamer to Scutari, 
and returned late in the evening with sad 
accounts indeed of the losses sustained by 
the unfortunate regiment. I shall not 
easily forget the scene that followed, such 
anxious inquiries and such rapid and con- 
cise replies. “The Colonel?’ ‘Shot 
through the body in the act of planting the 
colors on the rampart; all the ensigns 
killed or wounded.” “AT” “Bhet 
through the heart.” “B?’ ‘‘Wounded in 


both legs.” “C?’ “In the ankle; Rus- 
sian fired low.” “D?’ “Killed, shot 
through the head.” “E?’ “All right,” 


and so on till the fate of each officer was 
ascertained. “Our regiment is invariably 
in for it; we were dreadfully cut up at 
Waterloo,” said Mr. Duff, and as far as he 
was concerned, his words were prophetic; 
he soon after joined his skeleton corps, 
and was taken prisoner at Inkerman, 
where Vane was wounded. What be- 
came of the third I know not. 


Waring, for his own part, did not 
unceasingly travel in chill and fervid 
regions, through cholera and quaran- 
tines, by land and water, without hair- 
breadth escapes of his own. Such a 
one he describes as having occurred on 


postilion drove too near the edge of a 
road separated from the river pathway 
by a steep descent and a low stone wall: 
“The road was frozen and slippery; to 
stop the heavy britzska was impossible; 
for a moment it heeled over, then fell 
with a fearful crash from the wall to 
the road beneath. I felt bruised, 
shaken, and confused, but I soon heard 
a thrilling cry of ‘Au secours.’ The 
window fortunately was open; with 
difficulty I managed to crawl out, and 





| half 
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Sometimes, Waring would be charged 
unofficially with the letters of officers 
wounded at Sebastopol, and sometimes 
officially with the anointing oil where- 
with a Bishop of Corfu was to be con- 
secrated. On one occasion we find him 
shopping with Prince Ernest of Saxe- 
Leiningen in Smyrna when, looking out 
of the window of the carpet warehouse 
where they are, he sees a crowd follow- 
ing a man who is dangling a human 
head by the hair. It is not “le Baron 
Abomilique de Barbe Bleue,” but the 
public executioner pointing a moral to 
discourage other troublers of the 
Smyrniot peace. Not many weeks later 
Waring is at Naples watching the Host 
carried from a last sacrament, the pious 
people kneeling bare-headed in its path, 
while “at the corner of the street stood 
an elegant carriage with two servants 
on the box, the portly occupant of the 
equipage (which the kneelers actually 
surrounded) remaining covered and eat- 
ing an ice—that man was a priest.” 
Elsewhere Waring notes other sacer- 
dotal characteristics; among them, the 
politeness and humility of the priestly 
manner, and its impenetrable reserve. 
Still more interesting and suggestive 
are reflections on the growing Flight 
from the Fields, on “Chartism—or 
Socialism,” and on the Irish question, 
reflections which seem to belong to 
1895 as much as, if not more than, to 
a century earlier. “Other times, 


| the same manners.” 
a foggy night near Chalons when the | 


found the postilion kneeling beside my | 


poor courier who lay dead in a pool of 
blood. 
one survived to assist at the procés 
verbal.” 


... The marvel was that any | 


F. MARY WILSON PARSONS. 


From The Church Quarterly Review. 
BISHOP FRENCH OF LAHORE.1 
We were disposed for many reasons 
to offer a cordial welcome to the biog- 
raphy of so eminent a missionary pi- 
oneer aS was Bishop Thomas Valpy 
French. To all who possessed even 
a cursory acquaintance with Church 
of England Missions during the last 
1 The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Valpy 
French, First Bishop of Lahore. By the Rev. 


| Herbert Birks, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity Col- 
With portrait and illustra- 
London, 1895. 


lege, Cambridge, ete. 
tions. Two vols. 8vo. 
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hold word. The distinction of his uni- 
versity career, the entire self-abandon 
with which he gave himself to the 
work of evangelizing the Moslem, his 
penetrating and far-reaching grasp of 
the Mahommedan mission-field and of 
the essential condition for its success- 
ful occupation, the singular influence 
which he exerted in the foundation 
and furtherance of such well-matured 
mission schemes as that of the Cam- 
bridge brotherhood at Delhi, his noble 
conduct during the Mutiny, and the 
energy which he threw into the too 
brief episcopate, whose authority he 
estimated so loftily and whose honors 
he resigned directly he felt he could not 
longer use them to the full benefit of 
the Church of God, all combined to 
throw into high relief a personality of 
exceptional force, alike in the orizi- 
nality and depth of his convictions and 
in his unbending and implicit submis- 
sion to their dictates. And when, hav- 
ing laid down his episcopal crozier, he 
set forth single-handed as a mission 
priest to attempt the conversion of 
Islam in its distant and rugged strong- 
hold, with health sadly weakened and 
borne down with the weight of years, 
even those who questioned the judg- 
ment of a venture before which the 
stoutest might have blenched could 
not withhold their unqualified admira- 
tion of the spirit which had prompted 
it. A life so varied, so consecrated, 
so crowned, demands and deserves the 
fullest recognition; yet, even in the 
case of one so distinguished, it is well 
to biographize according to the pro- 
portion of leisure attainable in these 
our hurried, crowded days. We write 
in no spirit of carping criticism. We 
an sympathize with, and can readily 
understand, the temptation, out of so 
vast a store of manuscript as was 
placed at Mr. Birks’s disposal, to trans- 
fer to his pages first one extract and 
then another, until they swelled to 
their present more than ample dimen- 
sions. With the selection of his mate- 


rials out of so great an embarras de 


richesses, and with the use the author 
has made of them, we make no com- 
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half-century his name has been a house- | plaint. Mr. Birks displays a full ac- 


quaintance with his theme, and has 
spared no pains to elucidate it in all 
its parts. But in the interest of his 
subject, and the great missionary cause 
he had so much at heart, we deeply 
lament his lack of power of condensa- 
tion. A bright octavo volume of some 
four hundred pages, in which the mem- 
ory of this saint and hero would have 
been veritably embalmed, would have 
commended a wider circle of readers, 
and obtained more extended interest 
in missionary work, than is likely to 
be effected by the two portly volumes 
beneath which the memory of Bishop 
French is here entombed. 

Thomas Valpy French, the eldest son 
of the Rev. Peter French, vicar of Holy 
Trinity, Burton-on-Trent, and of Pe- 
nelope Arabella, daughter of the well- 
known Dr. Valpy of Reading, was born 
on New Year’s Day, 1825. His home 
and its conditions formed an ideal 
training ground for a great Church 
leader. In the ancient abbey, then 
transformed into a commodious par- 
sonage, the boy was surrounded from 
his infancy with an atmosphere of re- 
finement, learning, and piety, free from 
sordid cares and full of high thoughts 
and aspirations. At Reading first, and 
then at Rugby under Arnold and Tate 
successively, he received sound clas- 
sical training, which won him a schol- 
arship at University College, Oxford, 
when he was eighteen years old. His 
undergraduate life was passed at a 
stirring time, which included the con- 
demnation of W. G. Ward’s “Ideal” and 
Dr. Newman’s secession to Rome. No 
young man of French’s serious bent 
could fail to be interested in these 
events, but he did not let them divert 
his mind from the studies which are 
the proper business of a _ university 
man. He held, as we think quite 
rightly, that into these studies “young 
men should throw their whole strength, 
and that they should neither fritter 
away their intellectual energies over 
a thousand mighty problems of life 
and theology, all lightly touched and 
not one deeply pondered, nor divert to 
labors of philanthropy and Christian 
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work enthusiasm due to other things” 
(i. 9). He had already adopted as his 
guide the precept, “Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,” 
and was steadily amassing materials 
for thinking before attempting to give 
expression to his thought. A serious 
earnestness, a marked independence of 
character which yet yearned painfully 
for the sympathy from which his con- 
victions seemed to exclude him, and 
such a thoroughness in facing the 
deep problems which Lucretius, for 
example, suggested as is uncommon 
amongst even thoughtful undergradu- 
ates, marked the student days which 
were crowned by a place in the same 
first class with Professors Conington, 
Ince, and Bright, and two years later 
by the chancellor’s prize for a Latin 
essay on “The Causes of the Shortlived 
Greatness of Mercantile Communities.” 

A brief extract from Dr. Bright’s 
recollections of French will show the 
impression he made on his contempo- 
raries:— 

He was usually grave, perhaps even 
shy, and I remember thinking that he 
seldom laughed. ... We did not then 
at all know what there was in him. No- 
body, I should think, would have deemed 
it possible ‘hat the quiet-looking scholar, 
not much like the usual public school 
type. undoubtedly able, conspicuously 
excellent, would one day develop a 
character that might remind Chris- 
tians and Churchmen of those who 
had associated the name of missionary 
with such words as “heroic” and “apos- 
tolic.” The sort of aloofness that one 
observed in him, the want of brightness 
and youthfulness in his manner (which, 
however accounted for, did, I think, 
exist), might be imagined in the light of 
after events to indicate a sort of uncon- 
scious forecast of that exceptional de- 
votedness which carried him through so 
many risks and endurances to a death that 
resembled those of Martyn and of Xavier 
(i 13). 


After entrance into Holy Orders a 
college tutorshin seemed the natural 
sequel to so distinguished a university 
areer, but from childhood a vague 
longing for mission service had pos- 
sessed Thomas French’s mind. For 
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some time contending influences dis- 
tracted his decision. His desire to 
marry Miss Janson, a young lady whom 
he had met at the warden’s lodge at 
Wadham, and who eventually became 
his wife, the prospect of much useful- 
ness at Oxford, where many parents 
were anxious to put their sons under 
his charge, and home ties of great 
strength and tenderness, drew him one 
way; the deep impression produced by 
his brother Peter’s early death, added 
to the earnest personal request of his 
friend Fox, the Rugby missionary, to 
come and join him in India, drew him 
in another. In this hesitation a speech 
of Bishop Wilberforce appealing to 
Oxford men for service in the foreign 
iwnission-field turned the scale. Having 
put his hand to the plough, he never 
dreamed of turning back. A few days 
after his application to the Church 
Missionary Society the coveted college 
tutorship was offered him; before he 
had made up his mind his missionary 
friend, Fox, had been called up higher, 
and his own closest intimate, Arthur 
Lea, who had also given himself to 
mission work, had been injured in a 
railway accident and had died in his 
arms. But none of these things moved 
him from his purpose. His heart was 
drawn to Agra, where Abdul Masih, 
Henry Martyn’s only convert, had 
worked successfully until his death, 
after which this branch of the mission 
had declined. The Church Missionary 
Society had determined to revive it by 
planting there an educational establish- 
ment, over which French was to pre- 
side, with Mr. Edward Craig Stuart, of 


Trinity College, Dublin, as his col- 
league. 

A considerable missionary station 
was already in existence at Agra, 


including large orphan schools, a Chris- 
tian village, and a congregation wor- 
shipping in a church erected by Bishop 
Corrie; but the opening of the Punjab 
gave it fresh importance as the basis 
of extended operations, and it had been 
long desired to establish there a col- 
lege which might educate the sons of 
the wealthier classes, and might bring 
their parents into direct contact with 
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bered ninety thousand souls when 
French reached it (February 13, 1851), 
amongst whom the Mahommedans 
were the most influential. It con- 
tained the noblest remains of the 


Mogul Empire, and French was pro- 
foundly moved by the splendor and 
beauty of its Moslem architecture. 
which includes the Taj Mahal, the re- 
nowned mausoleum of Shah Jehan, 
which he spoke of as “indescribable.” 
These monuments of a great past, so 
eloquent of the capacity of their build- 
ers, the traditions of the spot recalling 
memories of Abdul Masih’s sweetness 
of demeanor and words of unfeigned 
humility—such as might have dropped 
from the lips of St. Francis—the con- 
sciousness that he was holding one of 
the advanced posts in the enery’s 
country, and was raising the standard 
of the Cross where the Trident of 
Shiva and the Crescent of the Moslem 
had long held undisputed sway, all 
filed him with lofty thoughts upon 
the high importance of his office, and 
deepened his convictions that one day 
there might spring from St. John’s 
College, Agra, a band of native evan- 
gelists, catechists, and teachers, to 
whom the founders of native churches 
might turn for a supply of qualified 
instructors, and “might contribute ma- 
terially to the regeneration of this great 
people,” as he rightly called them. He 
took the deepest interest in all educa- 
tional problems, and was specially de- 


sirous that the college instruction 
should be carried on in the vernac- | 
ular. 


It seems to me [he urged] that it 


would be no small advantage if we could | 


enlist for Christianity all the associations 
connected in the mind of the Hindus with 
their venerable and beautiful language, 
gathering out what is pure in the lan- 
guage from the mass of corrupt notions 
which it has been employed to express 
(i. 44). 

His own efforts to master Urdu were 
so strenuous and persevering that he 
soon distanced his pupils, learning 


their vernacular much more rapidly 
But, 


than they could acquire English. 
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The city num-; although he had undoubtedly what his 


biographer calls special linguistic apti- 
tude, and was in later years known 
as the “haft-zaban Padri’’—the seven- 
tongued father—with him, as with other 
men of eminence, in hard work lay 
the secret of his success. Ten hours’ 
labor daily in the burning heat of India 
was the measure which his fervent 
charity exacted, now that the gift of 
tongues has ceased. 


I have a new moonshee [he wrote at 
Eastertide, 1851] who comes three days 
a week for four hours to teach me Urdu 
and Persian, and a pundit, who comes 
daily two hours to teach me Hinduwi. 
Then 1 have four hours at the school 
three days a week, besides their occa- 
sionally coming to my house. In the 
evening the three or four young men 
to whom we are giving instruction usually 
come, some one or more of them. Then I 
have what is yet more’ important 
at present, my Urdu and Hinduwi 
reading, which is cut short from other 
work far more than [I could wish. 
Though I rise soon after four, it is ex- 
ceedingly hard to work so as to be at all 
satisfied with my progress through the 
day (i. 45). 

It requires some effort of thought, 
as well as considerable acquaintance 
with the small details of every-day 
life in India, to realize the difficul- 
ties and discouragements under which 
French persevered in such laborious 
and self-denying toil. The work that 
fell to him was multifarious indeed. 
Besides the study of classical Hindus- 


| tani, he burned with eagerness to be 


able to preach so as to be understood 
by the illiterate and the poor. He 
tested his book learning by talking 
with the villagers, and made a special 
study of their popular songs. He drew 
up a curriculum of study for his pupils, 
now one hundred and fifty in number, 
and was specially happy in the selec- 
tion of text-books. And all this was 
done whilst he was working, at times 
without a single European assistant, 
instructing children of no marked ca- 
pacity, sustained indeed by the cordial 
support of the English civilians at the 
station, but uncheered by tokens of 
obvious success in effecting conver- 
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Well might the question rise in 


sions. 
the mind of an eminent Civil servant’ 
at the contrast between the highly 
educated fellow of University College 
and his dusky pupils, “Is not this a 


9 


sad waste of power 
ing was the frivolous spirit of the peo- 
ple, who met with heartless ridicule 
and mockery every effort to arouse 
them to serious thought and every 
loving warning to flee from the wrath 
to come. 

The day came when the fruit of so 
much toil, and its result in the un- 
bounded trust and love with which 
French was regarded by his pupils, 
proved invaluable. Meanwhile he 
found refreshment from the weariness 
of college work by devoting his vaca- 
tions to preaching in the bazaars and 
villages. We have to pass over de- 
tails which give color and distinctness 
to French’s experience in this—the most 
ordinary, if the most essential—portion 
of a missionary’s duty. The extreme 
simplicity of his travelling equipage. 
the patience and labor with which he 
delivered his message, the indifference 
to discomforts under which most men 
would have succumbed, are minor yet 
characteristic elements in the narra- 


tive, which is relieved by such hopeful | 


incidents as encourage the anticipation 


Yet more chill- ; 





that a great movement may, in God’s | 
own time, bring in a large harvest of | 


Mahommedan converts. It might cheer 
the hearts of some who are working 
nearer home to read how, in the most 
unlikely quarters, some were found 
who were “not far from the Kingdom 
of God;” how others, again, beneath 
the most unpromising exterior, reveal 
that deep awakening of the Spirit 
which finds utterance in such phrases 
as “My heart is still unripe,” “Christ 
must unlock my arms, my lips, my 
heart;” how the most trifling and ap- 
parently most fruitless effort may bring 
blessing, as in the instance of a darzi 
who pieced the fragments of a torn 
tract together, and was led by the 
study of it to read it to others and 
to seek and receive Holy Baptism. 


F' Mr. Raikes, author of ‘Notes on the Revolt.” 
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Amidst such oases in the desert the 
mirage, too, was not wanting, and 
some bright hopes vanished like the 
morning clouds before the sun. 

After six years of earnest labor, 
French was in a position to take a 
wide view of Church missions of North 
India, and to offer valuable counsel 
on the modification of its missionary 
strategy. He thought that too much 
attention was devoted to schools; that 
the management did not sufficiently 
accommodate itself to altered circum- 
stances, that it lacked the energy of 
a boldly aggressive policy, and that it 
was time to make a fresh start with 
strengthened forces on true missionary 
and evangelistic work. As yet, he 
said, notwithstanding more than twenty 
years of effort, although the results 
were not entirely disheartening, “they 
impressed him with the sad conviction 
that what is done as yet was all but 
play work, not amounting even to 
scratching the ground.” His letters to 
the secretaries at home were filled 
with his anxiety on this account, with 
his godly jealousy that the gospel was 
not holding its rightful place in the 
extraordinary extension of knowledge 
throughout British India; that its 
claims were not more ardently pressed 
as the one subject of paramount im- 
portance on the Hindu mind. It was 
at the time when such thoughts were 
uppermost that the English in India 
were startled by the sudden outbreak 
which, without a moment’s warning, 
shook their dominion to its founda- 
tions, and threatened to overwhelm 
their civil and religious institutions in 
universal ruin. 

Of all the lessons taught by the In- 
dian Mutiny, this one is writ so large 
that he may run that reads it: that no 
bond is so indissoluble as that of a 
common faith in Christianity to unite 
those whom all the other circumstances 
of life—race, ancestral training, alien 
civilization —tend to keep asunder. 
Wide as the east is from the west is 
the chasm that separates Oriental from 
English modes of thought; and if the 
mind of India after a century’s expe- 
rience be dark and inscrutable to us, 
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our ways, alike of reasoning and of 
action, doubtless appear incomprehen- 
sible to them, in no respect more in- 
comprehensible than in our attitude to 
the religion we profess to believe. The 
East India Company in the days of 
its sovereignty had before it that hard- 
est of political problems, to reconcile 
a fifth of the human race, endowed 
with the oldest civilization and litera- 
ture in the world, to the domination 
of a handful of strangers from a far 
distant isle, and it strove, despite many 
serious mistakes, manfully to solve it. 
It raised up a succession of unrivalled 
administrators and brought peace and 
justice where bloodshed and rapine 
had prevailed; but for the deeper union 
of hearts which melts all barriers, it 


had the prescription close at hand and | 


strangely ignored it. “Neither Jew 
nor Greek,” so ran the formula; but 





so blinded were our English statesmen | 


that they met the first missionary 
efforts in India, not with the benevo- 


lent neutrality which was all that was 


asked, but at first with open antag- 
onism and later on with grudging 


acquiescence. Yet in the hour of En- 
gland’s direst peril, at frightful risk 
to themselves and all that was most 
dear to them, wherever there was an 
Indian Christian there was a staunch 
and a priceless ally. 

The incidents of the Mutiny are fully 
recorded elsewhere, and we are only 
concerned with French’s share in them. 
Here is a glimpse of his bearing from 
an active participator in the struggle:— 


I must here pause [writes Mr. Raikes, 
in his “Notes on the Mutiny’’] to record 


| had 
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the simple lessons of the Bible. And so 
it was throughout the revolt. Native 
functionaries, highly salaried, largely 


trusted, deserted and joined our enemies; 
but the students at the government, and 
still more at the missionary schools, kept 
steadily to their classes; and when others 
doubted and fled they trusted implicitly 
to their teachers, and openly espoused the 
Christian cause (i. 91). 

In the general confusion, however, it 
was impossible to tell whether any of 
the natives were trustworthy, and the 
gravity of the danger was appalling. 
A hundred thousand men, trained under 
English discipline, had risen in revolt, 
and were marching upon the English 


stations; the contingents of some 
friendly native States were offered 


us by their rulers, but with the ad- 
mission that they were not to be relied 
on; all the rabble of the great towns 
was unloosed to shoot, burn, and plun- 
der; and the Mutiny in some districts 
been accompanied by horrible 
atrocities. At Agra the Candaharie 
Bagh, in which the English entrenched 
themselves, was held by a single regi- 
ment of European infantry and a hand- 
ful of volunteer cavalry and artillery, 


and it might well be questioned 
whether it were safe to admit the 


native Christians within the lines. It 
was argued that their fidelity at best 
was doubtful, that they incurred no 


| danger from their fellow-countrymen, 


| their admission, and prevailed. 


| peril and begged to be let in. 


the impression made upon me by the calm- | 


ness and coolness of Mr. French. Every 
Englishman was handling his sword or his 
revolver. The road covered with car- 
riages, people hastening right and left to 
the rendezvous at Candaharie 
The city folk running as for their lives, 
and screaming that the mutineers from 
Allygurh were crossing the bridge. The 
budmashes twisting their mustachios and 
putting on their worst looks. Outside the 
college, 


Bagh. | 


that they would seriously overcrowd 
the fortress; but French insisted on 
Next 
day a further difficulty arose, the 
Secundra Christians were in imminent 
Their 
request came at a trying moment, when 
the Agra foree had been worsted at 


Shahganj, and were returning with 
their wounded; but the country 


swarmed with rebel troops, and the 
native Christians were certain to be 


] . . 
| massacred if they spent the night out- 


all alarm, hurry and confusion. | 


Within calmly sat the good missionary, | 
hundreds of young natives at his feet, | 


hanging on the lips which taught them 


side the walls. Once more French 
pleaded their cause, but the officer in 
command at the gate refused to ac- 
knowledge the commandant’s verbal 
permission to enter, and insisted on 
a written order. Nor were they finally 


admitted until French had declared his 
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unalterable purpose to stay out with |:special sanction by its devotion to the 
|}furtherance of the highest ends. He 


them if they were refused. Few nobler 
acts of heroism adorn the annals of a 
time rich in heroic deeds. It is delight- 
ful to add that French’s confidence 
was not misplaced.. The native Chris- 
tians, when admitted, rendered valu- 
able service and were loyal to the last. 

We pass over the events of French’s 
next ten years, rife as they are with 
experiences and plans for further work. 
As soon after the Mutiny as the road 
was open, Mrs. French, in sadly weak- 
ened health, had been sent home, and 
a year later her husband was con- 
strained to follow her, hands and feet, 
eyes and brain, all seriously overtaxed. 
Three years, crowded with parochial 
and deputation work, were spent in 


England, and another twelve months | 
in the mission started by Colonel Rey- | 


‘had already done yeoman service in 
jthe mission-field, and might reason- 


ably leave new ventures to younger 





nell Taylor in the wild frontier dis- | 


trict of the Derajat; whence, after 
being found senseless from sunstroke 
in the jungle, French came, invalided, 
back again. Five years, from August, 
1864, to 1869, he held the vicarage of 
St. John’s, Cheltenham, his head and 
heart the while full of fresh plans for 
India. <A Training College of Native 
Evangelists, Pastors, and Teachers for 
North-west India and the Punjab at 
a convenient centre, and with adequate 
appliances for turning to the best ac- 


count all available material for build- | 


ing up a native churech—such was the 
ideal he had formed, had pressed in 


a well thought out scheme upon the | 


Salisbury Square Committee, and was 
now called on to govern. 

It would have been difficult amongst 
the thousands of the Anglican clergy 
to have found one parish priest who 


could have alleged more weighty and | 
conclusive reasons for declining the 


call. He had a tenderly loved wife and 
a numerous family, whose education 
was matter of urgent importance, and 
all these must be left behind. He had 
a parochial charge, in which he was 
So greatly valued that all loving efforts 
were made to detain him. He had 


such literary tastes as give clerical | 


life in England a singular charm when 
it is felt that wide culture may have 


| wearied toil. 


imen. 


if 


More than all, he could have 
pleaded that his health was too pre- 
carious, and that on his leaving Dera- 
‘jat the doctors gave no hopes of his 
‘ever being able to go out again to 
India. Mr. Birks inserts from his diary 
a list of the authors he had been read- 
ing during a life of great activity 
‘Within a single year, and it is too re- 
markable to be omitted. They are 
Homer, Chrysostom, Charles of Bala, 
Gerlach, Charnock, Hugh Macmillan 
(Life of Lacordaire), McCheyne, Pusey, 
Carlyle (Frederick the Great), Milman, 
Adolphe Monod, Travers Madge, Heng- 
stenberg, Carter of Clewer, Spenser 
(Faery Queen), Livy, Propertius, Burke 
(Thoughts on the Present Discontent), 
Bunsen, Niebuhr, Bengel. Berridge, 
Fletcher of Madeley, Garratt (on Proph- 
ecy). All resistance, however, melted 
before the conviction that the interests 
of India are paramount, and that “My 
Imperator calls me.” * French had in- 
duced Mr. Knott, vicar of East Ham, 
to join him, and they started together 
for Lahore. French left behind him 
eight children, and Knott a living of 
8001. a year. 

The vision of an English clergyman 
surrounded by the ordinary comforts 
of a Western home, from which he 
sets out to preach with sadly imper- 
fect knowledge of the vernacular, and 
occasionally to engage in controversy 
with native pundits, over whom the 
superiority of his English education 
ought at least to secure him an easy 
victory—such, we think, is no uncom- 
mon conception of missionary life in 
India. How absurdly it differs from 
reality is perhaps hardly realized by 
many who are better informed, and a 
brief glance at the labor involved in 
the case of so well furnished a teacher 
as French may show that the work 
supplies abundant opportunity for the 
exercise of ripened scholarship and un- 
Besides the study of the 


1 See the anecdote quoted from Livy’(i. 169). 
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text of Holy Scripture with the stu- 
dents, he carefully worked out a sys- 
tem of divinity framed on the best 
European authors, English and foreign, 
Hooker and Martensen, Butler and 
Dorner and Liddon. 


I do not think [he writes] that many 
can have an idea of the labor these classes 
cost. . . . With the Mahommedans dog- 
ging our steps and scenting out keenly 
and industriously every real and im- 
aginary difficulty, we cannot do as we 
would and confine ourselves wholly to the 
spiritual interpretation. The critical will 
have its place, and the first years of teach- 
ing will require the greatest labor. Then 
to put it all into intelligible and expressive 
Hindustani involves further torture of 
brain and culling of technical words from 
Arabic and Persian’ text-books, the 
Soofic literature, the Vedant and other 
philosophical systems of the Hindus 
(i. 248). 

Often, says his biographer, French 
might be seen in the class-room trans- 
lating Chrysostom “De Sacerdotio,” or 
Augustine “De Catechizandis Rudibus,” 
or Hilary “De Trinitate,” direct from 
their originals into the native Hindus- 
tani. When handling his favorite sub- 
ject of Church history, he strove to 
enforce not merely the facts, but their 
force and value; and he deduced from 
them lessons of practical value; as he 
dwelt on the parallels between the 
early history of the Carthaginian and 
Indian Churches—parallels much closer 
than any which could he gathered from 
the annals of the Anglican communion. 


Augustine’s “Confessions” [he wrote] 
the whole process of the agonizing strug- 
gle by which through vices of youth 
indulged, heresies maintained, and _ lit- 
erature and science idolized, and a hun- 
dred other rough and crooked ways, as he 
ealls them, God’s grace led him on and on 
to the final victory over self and sin, and 
made him for so many years the light and 
pillar of the African Church, impressed 
the youths greatly; and his later history, 
too, and his methods and spirit of working 
as head of that Church, will not be for- 
gotten by them (ibid.). 


The death of a great pundit at Lahore 
—who, although unbzaptized, would 
look at nothing but the Bible which 





he had propped up before him, and 
declared that he would have none but 
the God of the Bible—recalled the last 
days of Augustine spent in prayer and 
reading the Seven Penitential Psalms 
inscribed on the wall of his chamber. 
Above all, French desired that his 
students and the native Christians 
should continue in all the joyous free- 
dom of their native simplicity, and 
should not ape uncongenial European 
ways. 

It was one of French’s special char- 
acteristics that he combined unwearied 
assiduity in the work of an evangelist 
with a statesmanlike grasp of the whole 
field of Christian policy, and he was 
able to throw himself with foresight, 
sagacity, and sympathy into the pre- 
vailing mind and prospective neces- 
sities of India. At one moment his 
whole heart and soul were devoted to 
the salvation of the meanest wayside 
beggar; at the next they were occu- 
pied with far-reaching problems of the 
future destinies of Christianity among 
the many millions of Hindustan. He 
was quick to recognize identity of cir- 
cumstance under altered conditions, 
and to gather from the experience of 
the Primitive Church lessons of deep 
importance for the welfare of Indian 
Christianity—lessons which would have 
been overlooked by one who was 
less thoroughly acquainted with early 
Church history, or less deeply imbued 
with its spirit. As years went on and 
his horizon widened, he realized more 
fully the importance of laying the 
foundation of a Church which, under 
the blessing of God, might embrace 
so vast a portion of mankind, deep 
and broad, free from the trammels of 
English insularity, and modelled on the 
lines of Catholic doctrine and discipline. 
It was in this spirit that he wrote about 
his own work as follows:— 


As regards our training colleges, we 
must not forget that over against the 
colleges of Christian learning in the early 
ages, there was a multitude of hermits 
living isolated lives in the desert, as like 
to Hindu Gurus and Sunyasees in mode 
of life as can be conceived, and with 
rather less learning, who had an extraor- 
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dinary influence, and did most of the work 
that was done in leavening the masses 
outside the cities, besides their occasional 
meteoric visits and appearances in the 
heart of cities at the crisis of some great 
controversy, or when some plague was 
raging, and to throw weight into the 
seales of the Gospel when it was waging 
an unequal contest, as it seemed. We 
must be very careful about damaging the 
work of men of this class, to whom all 
great religious movements in India have 
been owing. . . . To such men as I have 
described, good vernacular theological 
works, emanating from our institutions, 
might be helpful, without stunting their 
growth and repressing their strong indi- 
vidualities. We do not forget to stimulate 
our students, as far as in us lies, by words 
and examples to choose rather the Indian 
Guru’s life than the hotbed artificial life 
of the foreign missionary, and, like him, 
to try to imbue with seeds of truth and to 
assimilate to his own spirit and character, 
as formed after Christ, some one or more 
disciples, through whom he may stretch 
out and diffuse widely Christian in- 
fluences. ...I have much hope that 
there is approaching a stage of native 
inquiry, at which they will appreciate the 
fact that the Gospel of Christ has only an 
accidental, not essential, connection with 
the English, and will take an independent 
stand on the Word of God, not ignoring 
at the same time the great struggles and 
controversies through the sifting furnaces 
of which the Spirit of God has carried the 
Church in ages long past, and purified and 
settled its main articles of faith (i. 250, 1). 


Whilst holding such bright expecta- 
tions of the future of native Indian 
Christianity, French was by no means 
blind to its deficiencies. He bewailed 
its lack of discipline and the serious 
imperfection of much Dissenting mis- 
sionary teaching. He felt with increas- 
ing force the imperative necessity for 
Catholie order and doctrine amongst a 
people too liable to claim each man’s 
private judgment as his supreme ar- 
biter of truth. He was persuaded that 
there was no way of escape from the 
difficult and tangled questions thrust 
upon them by the unhappy divisions 
of modern Christendom, save by tak- 
ing refuge in a church formed on the 
primitive model, and that profound 


piety and personal holiness were es- 
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sentially connected with the dogma 
of the Son’s eternal glory in the glory 
of the Godhead. ‘Che fact is, and we 
think it a chief shortcoming in Mr. 
Birks’s pages, that he fails to bring 
so important a truth into due prom- 
inence, that French, under the stern 
teaching of experience, was gradually 
shifting his ground, not forsaking the 
Evangelical verities in which he had 
been nurtured from his cradle, but 
learning that their highest realization 
is perfected and sustained by the adop- 
tion of Catholic usage. 

The growth of such convictions was, 
however, very gradual, and in 1872 
we find French taking the lead in a 
remonstrance against Ritualistic prac- 
tices which did not meet with very 
cordial reception from the Bishop of 
Bombay, and in which we think French 
would not have joined in later years. 
Meanwhile increased attention to the 
Indian mission-field was making the 
lamentable deficiency in the Indian 
episcopate daily more intolerable. On 
former occasions we have referred to 
the causes which may extenuate but 
cannot excuse the scandal of this tardy 
progress. The Punjab happily lies be- 
yond the region whose spiritual wants 
are still hampered by legal conditions 
which it has long outgrown, and a 
bishopric at Lahore was planned and 
a sufficient endowment raised early in 
1877. The new see was to comprise 
the Punjab and Sindh, with the whole 
Himalayan frontier region, and the 
hill station of Simla, the summer cap- 
ital of India, and French was selected 
as the fittest man to undertake its 
manifold and weighty responsibilities. 

What manner of Church leader he 
was likely to become, and with what 
singular combination of the clear- 
sighted statesmanship and personal 
holiness of one called to rule at an 
advanced outpost of the Church mil- 
itant, may be discerned in the follow- 
ing extract from a paper. written 
shortly before his designation to the 
bishopric. It was addressed to the 
Cambridge Mission Aid Society, in 
furtherance and explanation of the 
Cambridge brotherhood, of which 
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French was one of the 
founders, and which resulted in the 
well-known Delhi Mission. His words 
illustrate so admirably his ideal of 
missionary work and character that 
we make no apology for quoting them 
with somewhat more than ordinary 
fulness, although even then in a much 
abbreviated form:— 


I have always been in the habit [he 
wrote] of looking at my small divinity 
school in Lahore as a mere miniature of 
a far more extensive plan, which time 
and the growth of education and of the 
Church of Christ in India might give birth 
to, and which a larger outpouring of the 
Spirit of Christ on our seats of learning 
at home should bring to ampler and 
maturer development. The problem will 
be, without losing a grain or particle 
of the great deposit of truth (3%, zai, 
magad:jxy) Which has been entrusted to us 
as an ancient branch of Christ’s Church, 
to present it in its entireness, yet 
measuredly and gradually, as people can 
bear it, so that it may be appropriated in 
a natural process of digestion and assim- 
ilation, and may be meekly received as the 
engrafted word to the saving of the soul. 
To this you will see that not intellectual 
powers alone are required, but the power 
of profound sympathy with various orders 
of mind, discovery and insight of parallel- 
isms beneath great surface differences, 
besides a very evenly balanced judgment, 
and such an immovably steadfast grasp 
and clear insight of truth as is super- 
natural in its origin. Flesh and blood 
cannot reveal it. Since it is both the 
heart and mind of a people, of the prime 
and choicest spirits of a people which 
have to be acted on jointly, it is evident 
that such a movement calls for rarely 
combined qualifications of heart and mind 
in those who are its instruments. 


Then, after describing the Alexan- 
drian schools “as the exactest and 
most practical model of a Christian 
educational institute.” he goes on fur- 
ther to describe the kind of teachers 
required :— 


Men able to realize the Baconian idea 
of knowledge as the pyramid, with Chris- 
tian truth, the truth of God, as its apex 
and crown; men of deep humility, faith, 





and love, whose experience and inward 
teaching has convinced them of the Divine | 


foreniost | power which lies in the Gospel, that every- 


thing lives whither the river cometh, that 
it sweetens the bitterness of men and 
satisfies their hunger and drought; men 
too able to occupy the middle position 
which the Alexandrian fathers occupied. 
so as rightly to adjust the relations of 
yros:s and mists as opposed to the wild 
exaggerations and dreams of the Gnostic 
on the one hand, and the empty-headed 
monk on the other who identified faith 
with ignorance, each in their own way 
sinking often into grievous depths of 
profligacy and immorality. It is clear 
that colorless and savorless character will 
not do: but men whose influence will tell, 
search, and penetrate—stay the progress 
of moral corruption—scribes instructed, 
zxatynyouuevor, before they can engage 
in the work of xzatiyysis ... . Men of 
that self-renunciation and _ self-devotion 
so brightly instanced in Origen, practised 
in enduring hardness or prepared for it, 
gentle, tolerant, conciliatory, yet filled 
with power and judgment and might by 
the Spirit of the Lord, whose life and 
character should breathe about them an 
atmosphere of holiness, who could say 
with Ignatius ““My love is crucified.” 
They must be qualified also for close 
and keen investigation of those particular 
wants of the people they have to deal 
with, which Christianity is adapted to 
meet, and the special difficulties they find 
in embracing it, not lookingat it in a super- 
ficial way at all, but in their roots and 
sources traced out to their ramifications 
and subtle intricate windings of thought, 
in which Hindus are unequalled, and 
whose outcome to the light will often take 
many strange and weary burrowings 
underground to discover. . . . Hinduism 
in its Pantheistic forms and Mahomme- 
danism in its Deism, would, I suppose, 
chiefly be the fortresses against which 
your attack would be directed ... but 
this work in India and China is one of 
the most crucial tests the Church of 
Christ has ever been put to; the people 
you think to measure your forces against 
are such as the giant races of Canaan 
were nothing to... And the greater 
and harder the enterprise, the sharper 
and sterner the encounter, the more the 
eyes of men and of angels, of friends and 
of foes, are upon you, so much the more 
humility and worthiness of character and 
depth and seriousness of purpose, and 
holiness of life, and fervent wrestling in 
secret, as well as concerted prayer, and 
unwavering self-renouncing trust in the 
supernatural might of God’s good Spirit, 
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and the willingness to work long in the | 
dark and in a very small way, are abso- 
| the two sections of thought which the 


lutely needed. 


After further insistence upon the 
necessity for entire self-surrender— 
“this cannot be a shallow matter; it 


must be deep or not at all—no halves, | “ 
| ritual 


no dilettante work in such a business 
as this,’ French added a caution to 
the method of procedure, full of lowly 


| Anglican 
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Archbishop Maclagan. He held the 
balance firmly and impartially between 
and 


communion embraces, 


| emphatically sanctioned a breadth of 


| ritual 


sagacity and strikingly in accord with | 


his own mode of working:— 


My counsel would be not to compromise 
yourselves in any great plan at once, as 
far as sounding the trumpet goes, and 
announcing to the world your intention 
... This does not exclude, but rather 
demands, great distinctness and definite~ 
ness of plan. It only works up to its 
realization out of darkness into light, out 
of small things into great, and does nov 
start from them. It gives occasion for 
the work to be begun in silence and 
secrecy and comparative solitude with 
God. 


On the point of permanent self-dedi- 
eation to the mission-field he concluded 
that vows were better avoided :— 


Experience teaches me that the work 
itself and the wholly unparalleled suffi- 
ciency and adequacy of Christianity and 
the Word of God—not forgetting the 
Church’s great trust and commission—to 
meet the exigencies and necessities of 
humanity everywhere, are the _ best 
securities and bonds to an honest mind for 
holding true and faithful to its first offer 
of itself to do Christ’s work in the far 
East (i. 323-6). 


Within the compass of a review it 
would be impossible to enter into the 
details of French’s episcopate. He 
commenced and continued it in the 
spirit of his quotation from Fénelon: 
“Je ne suis pas établi évéque pour rien. 
Malheur 4 moi si je ne travaille avec 
tout ce que j’ai de forces pour con- 
server, cultiver, augmenter l’héritage 
sacré que mon Maitre m’a_ confié.’” 
From the outset he steadfastly es- 
chewed all party terms, and one of 
his first acts was to offer the arch- 
deaconry of Lahore to Mr. Matthews, 
a High Churchman of the school of 
Bishop Wilkinson of Truro and of 





toleration which must have 
astonished his co-signatories in the 
remonstrance. He loyally ac- 
cepted the Primate’s decision in the 
Lineoln trial, and upheld the lawful- 
ness of the points it sanctioned; whilst 
he protested against attempts to con- 
ciliate Nonconformists by the compro- 
mise of a modified episcopate which 
renounced the succession on the one 
side, he urged that the clergy should 
submit to some wounding of their own 


consciences rather than allow any 
fairly reasonable member of their 


flocks to be stumbled on the other. 
He held firmly to the advantage of 
private confession when genuinely de- 
manded and discreetly received, and 
to the lawfulness of perpetual vows 
for consecrated women of mature judg- 
ment. Such views, combined with an 
uncompromising persuasion of author- 
ity inherent in the episcopate, were 
not welcome to many with whom he 
had: been long closely united, whom 
he highly respected and dearly loved. 
But French was a true leader, and 
knew how to stand alone when need- 
ful. One quality, indeed, he lacked of 
no mean importance to a bishop. His 
kind and enthusiastic nature was not 
quick to discern shades of character, 
and he frequently endowed men with 
imaginary qualities which had no ex- 
istence beyond his own too sanguine 
fancy. 

Although Bishop French was not a 
great organizer, by means of incessant 
and self-sacrificing labor he accom- 
plished much valuable work in the 
diocese. No man ever toiled more 
conscientiously for solid rather than 
merely showy result. At his son Cyril's 
ordination he urgently advised him not 
to neglect solid study of the ablest 
theologians of all Churches and times:— 


It is easy and self-exalting [he wrote] 
to give up quiet thoughtful study and 
accumulation of precious stock in order to 
gain the name for great devotedness, and 
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doing double the work another man can. { most 


But the work in this way becomes more 
ephemeral in character, and tells less on 
classes whom it is most difficult and most 
important to reach—the educated and 
literary classes who should not be for- 
gotten—though most of all to the poor the 
Gospel is preached (i. 352). 


A golden maxim well worthy of re- 
membrance in our own hurried days, 
and not seldom, we fear, altogether 
overlooked. 

The story of the founding of Lahore 
Cathedral is a notable episode in the 
life of its first bishop. The difficulties 
to be overcome were of no ordinary 
kind, for there was none of that local 
feeling which so largely aids church- 
building at home; the bulk of the resi- 
dents would have been content with 
a much simpler structure than French 
desired; some of them regarded so 
large an outlay on a material fabric 
as undesirable, others had Presbyte- 
rian sympathies, none were wealthy, 
and all were looking forward to re- 
turning home to England as quickly 
as possible. But French was not to 
be discouraged. For thirty years after 
the occupation of the Punjab the En- 
glish had been content to worship in 
the tomb of one who had originally 
been an Indian dancing-girl, and which 
afforded very inadequate accommoda- 
tion. Such an arrangement had long 
been felt to be a scandal, and 3,000I. 
had been subscribed towards a church, 
for which a site had also been secured. 
French, however, determined that the 
new structure should be a cathedral 
in all respects worthy of a great dio- 
cese, and obtained fresh plans from 
Mr. Oldrich Scott for a building of an 
estimated cost of 50,0001. 

The proposal was one at which many 
Indian Churchmen stood aghast, even 
though somewhat less than half the 


outlay could be postponed to a future | 


day. In the pressing need for funds 
to supply the inexhaustible wants of 
India, men were ready to ery, To 
what purpose is this waste? But, al- 
though no man realized more fully the 
urgency of India’s religious needs, 
French was persuaded that it was 
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important, in the interests of 
those needs, that the stigma and re- 
proach of the tomb-church should be 
removed. 


I am not surprised [he wrote] that my 
dear and valued friends in England are 
disturbed, and I value their kind counsel 
. . . But I do feel that, in presence of the 
great religious edifices of heathen and 
Mahommedans, to erect a mean and 
unsightly building would be a great dis- 
grace to us and a stigma on the Church 
of God, which I could not allow my 
bishopric to be marked by . . . A stately 
and handsome church in presence of the 
huts of the New Zealanders would be an 
anachronism, but in the midst of an 
architectural people, and most self- 
sacrificing in what they spend on build- 
ings devoted to sacred purposes, it would 
be a scandal that we should worship in a 
tomb belonging to a Mahommedan past. 
I am thoroughly convinced of this, and am 
constrained to act on this conviction, even 
if I were quite alone in my belief. There 
is much greater necessity, I feel sure, for 
buildings of character and distinction 
(within reasonable limits) in this land 
than in our own land...I dare not 
withhold my witness and that of my office 
from those who in this country are ex- 
pending vast sums on schools, law courts, 
hospitals, museums, but are leaving the 
house of God to dwell not in curtains, but 
in tombs (ii. 97). 


In April, 1879, an appeal was issued 
to the diocese, but the outbreak and 
continuance of the Afghan war were 
unfavorable to progress, until it was 
suggested that one transept of the 
eathedral should be erected for the 
native Church in memory of Gordon, 
and that the chancel should serve as 
a memorial to the fallen officers. Then 
subscriptions began to flow in, but not 
by any means in adequate volume. 
One serious check followed another. 
A promised contribution of timber from 
the Maharaja of Cashmere proved 
worth only half the anticipated value. 
By a mistake of the finance committee, 
4,0001., spent on the foundations, had 
been erroneously thought to be included 
in the builder’s contract, and had still 
to be provided. The supreme govern- 
ment refused to contribute anything, 
and would only allow the Punjab gov- 
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ernment to help on condition that all 
the balance was paid up by the end 
of March, 1885. But French struggled 
on. He proposed to give up his horse 
and carriage. He crippled himself by 
the largeness of his donations. He 
wrote begging letters till his hands 
were almost paralyzed and his strength 
utterly exhausted. He journeyed to 
England to gather funds. When the 
error of the finance committee was 
discovered the bishop’s distress was 
acute; for the only remedy seemed to 
be to ask for loans without interest, 
and the bishop “had never borrowed 
in his life before and would starve 
rather at any time.” Yet gradually 
light broke and further help came, in- 
cluding 3001. from Canon Liddon; and 
on the Festival of the Conversion of 
St. Paul (1887), in the presence of over 
a thousand worshippers and attended 
by more than forty of tne clergy, the 
Cathedral of Lahore was consecrated 
to its high purpose. Throughout the 
arrangements of the cathedral the 
bishop had been most solicitous that 
the native Church should have the 
fullest recognition in this the mother 
church of the diocese; and he fondly 
hoped that within its storied walls the 
children of the East and West would 
join hands in loving rivalry for truth 
and holiness of life; and that at some 
future day an English prelate, like a 
second Chrysostom, might give up his 
pulpit to some Sikh or Punjabi priest 
with a large following of wild tribes- 
men. 

The Afghan wars of 1879 and 1880 
naturally excited the keenest interest 
in the diocese of Lahore, and French 
was much grieved at the insufficient 
supply of chaplains for the troops, 
with whose desire to be furnished with 
them—“and those of the right sort too” 
—he fully sympathized. He showed in 
every way how deep was his personal 
concern for the soldiers. He drew up 
special forms of prayer to be used not 
only in camp, but in all churches 


throughout the diocese during the cam- 
paign. He determined to visit in per- 
son the British cantonments in Can- 
and persevered in 


dahar, a tedious 
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and chilling march to it through the 
Bolan Pass, losing no opportunity for 
ministering by the way spiritual con- 
solation to officers and men. The jour- 
ney was made through terrible wintry 
storms, with all the trying detention 
incident to scarcity of sumpter beasts 
and badness of roads, but the bishop 
bore it all cheerfully. What unbounded 
love and confidence he won from all 
ranks in the army need scarcely be 
insisted on. With the Afghan war 
medal on his breast, which he so fully 
merited, were associated in their minds 
memories of services worthy of the 
Victoria Cross itself. He was ready 
at any time to go miles out of his way, 
under a burning sun, to minister to 
two or three troopers in their sickness, 
and he would strip off his coat in hos- 
pital to rub the limbs of a sufferer 
from cholera. No wonder that the 
colonel in command of the artillery 
at Meean Meer once said to him, before 
all the officers at mess, “If there is a 
forlorn hope to be led, we will follow 
you to a man.” 

We cannot extend our notice to in- 
clude an account of French’s mission- 
ary expedition to Persia in the spring 
of 1883. He greatly needed rest. He 
had 4,000/. to collect for his cathedral 
during a brief visit. But at the re- 
quest of the Church Missionary Soci- 
ety, conveyed through the Bishop of 
London, he accepted a commission to 
visit their mission stations, although 
he wrote that “it must involve many 
heavy crosses and sufferings, perhaps 
in excess of what he nad known hith- 
erto” (ii. 37). The difficulties, the perils, 
the searcity of conversions from Ma- 
hommedanism, invested English mis- 
sions to Moslem lands with a special 
fascination for Bishop French. He 
was ready, so far as the way was 
opened to him, to follow in Henry 
Martyn’s footsteps. He was anxious 
to see something of Dr. Bruce’s work 
in Persia, carried on as it was in a 
spirit so congenial to him, of helpful- 
ness to the Armenian Church, without 
attempts at proselytizing, and of unflag- 
ging zeal, rewarded by scant success, 
in preaching Christ to the followers of 
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Islam. Was he already meditating the 
devotion of his own remaining days 
to this hardest of services? Already 
Bishop Stuart, his former colleague at 
Agra, had resigned his see of Waiapu 
to work as a simple missionary in 
Persia—had the example fired him with 
a like resolve? We cannot answer 
these questions; but hardly was his 


cathedral, built at such excess of toil | 


to him, completed, than he retired from 
his see, and the interest of his life 
henceforward centres in this branch 
of mission work. 

French laid down the episcopal cro- 
zier which he had held for just ten 
years at the close of 1887, and left 
India, to seek rest in the Lebanon. 
We are unable to dwell upon his jour- 
ney from Bagdad to Beyrout, and must 
hasten on to the interesting chapter 


° ° : | 
which gives the history of ten mouths | 


spent in Syria and Palestine. Although 
the ground is familiar enough, it is 
seldom that it has been trodden by one 
whose combined simplicity of purpose, 
breadth of view, and imaginative sym- 
pathy, enabled him to present it with 
such vivid realization of its actual po- 
sition and its vast possibilities. French 





mourned the inadequate representation | 


of the Church of England in many 
prominent districts where American 


Presbyterians and Roman sisterhoods 
were occupying ground which leaves 
abundant opening for more than the 
forlorn hope of the existing and iso- 
lated Anglican effort. However dis- 
couraging the prospect might be, the 
bishop invariably did his utmost to 
further it by personal and pecuniary 
help. Thus he writes from Beyrout, 
where Mrs. Mott was struggling to 
continue her schools under almost over- 
whelming difficulties :— 


I am trying to help her a little as out 
of my reduced means I am able, but India 
drains most of what I can spare. My 





quiet manner of life with a dragoman who | 


waits and cooks, and a poor widow who | =e 
| that we should find admission at present 


cleans dishes—one dish it generally is— 


helps me to have a little balance for these 


causes (ii. 274). 


He looked to a more general cireula- 
tion of the Scriptures to impress on 
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the Eastern Christians that deeper 
sense of sin which he felt these friendly 
and blithe-hearted, but somewhat shal- 
low and superficial, people needed, but 
the ministrations of which through 
Anglican Church agencies the Roman 
priests and all the various bodies in 
submission to the pope strenuously 
withstand. On the hill station of Bru- 
mana in the Lebanon, whence he paid 
missionary visits to the villages and 
monasteries, and where he worked in- 
defatigably at conversational Arabic. 
he was fully occupied for nine or ten 
hours a day, speaking for the most 
part in a strange and difficult tongue; 
and yet he was able to speak gently 
of those who said he ought to take 
some definite post of duty at once, as 
if uis time were spent in idling or 
self-pleasing! Yet, despite all  hin- 
drances, he believed that our Church 
has a special path of usefulness before 
it in reviving and evangelizing the 
Eastern Churches, and it would be well 
if all Churchmen would ponder and 
lay to heart the wise and pregnant 
terms in which one so deeply expe- 
rienced expressed his mature convic- 
tions on this great question. 


The Protestants [he writes to his son 
Cyril] appear to me to lack a high tone of 
moral elevation and of devout prayerful- 
ness and self-devotion, making religion to 
consist too much in correct notions of 
doctrine as to justification and in resisting 
all ritual, sacramental, sacerdotal notions 
as abominations. The temperate views 
of our Church on these subjects, with its 
moderate, solemn, searching ritual, and 
reverent, devout, quiet spirit, encouraging 
so much the soul’s breathing after holiness 
and close imitation of Christ, seems to be 
just what is wanted to bring the Bible 
home to the heart and life in the power of 
the blessed Spirit, for which it witnesses 
so sacredly and steadily and with such 
vivid reality. Both Rome and Geneva 
will do what they can to prevent the en- 
trance of the Church of England and its 
influences, and it may not be God’s will 


(ii. 277). 
This 


French. 
losing a noble opportunity 


conviction greatly saddened 
He felt that the Chureh was 
of planting 
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the standard of the Gospel in the land | 
to which then—and yet more emphat- | 
ically now—all eyes are directed: the | 
land of Greek and Jew, Druse and | 
Moslem and Armenian. To make the 
slightest contribution to this uplifting 
of the Cross he esteemed of small ac- 
count his year’s indefatigable fagging 
at Arabic. He made every effort to 
master its pronunciation and colloquial 
terms. He submitted to any discom- 
fort if it only brought him into close 
intercourse with those who spoke it, 
and this visit to Palestine over, after 
eighteen months of service at home, 
he set forth again to spend his last 
months, and then to lie down and die 
amongst the Moslem people for whom, 
and for Christ in them, he sacrificed 
all that life holds dear. 

It was on no mere quixotic venture 
that French set out at sixty-six years 
of age for a new field of action, al- 
though his devotion was not crowned 
by great immediate success. The study 
of languages, and latterly of Arabic, 
had been his life’s work, which he 
thought should not be wasted, despite 
St. Paul’s comparative depreciation of 
tongues. He surveyed the whole Mos- 
lem mission-field, and, guided by con- 
current testimony, he fixed on Muscat 
as the spot on which it was of chief 
importance to assail the faith of Islam. 
From there, Mackay had written, hail 
the finest Arabs in Zanzibar and inner 
Africa: it is the key of Central Africa. 
In Oman, of which Muscat is the cap- 
ital, General Haig was convinced there 
were important openings for the Gos- 
pel. To occupy the place as unpaid 
volunteer in a missionary brotherhood, 
working consciously and more or less 
in concert with other Church Missions 
to Africa, was become his life’s dream. 
He determined to go by way of Tunis 
and thence to Kairowan—a_ sacred 
Moslem city in which for a thousand 
years before the French occupation no 
Christian foot had trodden—and so via 
Egypt down the Red Sea littoral and on 
to the Gulf of Oman. At Kairowan 
he studied with growing interest the 
writings of a great Arabic classic, Abd- 
ul-Kadir, a saint who lived six hun- | 
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dred years ago and must not be 
confounded with the great Algerian 


guerilla general; and the very last of 
his writings sent from Muscat, and pub- 
lished posthumously (July, 1891) in the 
Indian Church Quarterly Review, gives 
an account of this Moslem saint and 
of the Moslem brotherhoods, from 
which the following extract is taken:— 


Personally, the more interesting to me 
is the brotherhood of the Kaderiyas or 
Quadirijas, the closest and most persis- 
tent followers of the Sheikh Abd-ul- 
Kadir. . . . I was accidentally led to a 
study of some of his works in Arabic 
many years ago, and was struck especially 
with the deeper spiritual fervor and 
mystic devotion and intenser thirst of the 
soul for nearness to God and fellowship 
with him, than one finds in average Mos- 
lem works. Most of his life was spent, 
if his works are genuine and bespeak his 
true character, in exercises of prayer, 
piety, and charity; solution of doubts and 
difficulties; preaching of repentance; ex- 
hortation to bear trial, humiliation, and 
suffering patiently; and to submit im- 
plicitly to the will of God. In some of his 
works, tolerably accessible in India, I 
came across some passages expressive of 
homage to, or at least confidential respect 
for, our Saviour. Further acquaintance 
with his works has made me feel that these 
terms of respect, sprinkled here and there 
at long intervals, are frivolous and 
superficial enough, set by the side of the 
grossly blasphemous and idolatrous eulo- 
giums he lavishes on the false prophet. . . 
but it is impossible to doubt that Abd-ul- 
Kadir was a truly great and remarkable 
personality, and that what is recorded of 
him, in its infinite diversity of incident 
and variety of expression, betokens an 
unbroken unity and singular uniqueness 
of character which goes far to account for 
the excess of homage rendered him over 
the western portion of the Mahommedan 
world (ii. 348). 


French marked in these restless 
changes, and in the various brother- 
hoods springing up amongst the Arabs, 
indications of dissatisfaction with the 
teaching of Mahomet and a shaking 
of his once unquestioned supremacy 
over the Arab heart. He saw in them 


a faint presage of the spirit of inquiry 
which may one day shake the hitherto 
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immovable phalanx of Oriental fatal- 
ism. 


Is it too daring a hope [he asked] one 
which will flit across one’s brain and shed 
a glint and gleam of hope on the heart 
in happy moments, that, like as the 
gradual laying to rest of the Arian con- 
troversies brought over from the ranks 
of heresies some who were to be of the 
stoutest and most practised and inflexible 
champions of the Christian faith, so from 
the receding tide of Islam may be 
gathered back to us, and be associated 
with us, some of the most strenuous and 
courageous confederates in the Christian 
warfare? What might the results be, 
under God, of the raising up of a Christian 
Abd-ul-Kadir? (ii. 345). 

To prepare the way for such a con- 
tingency, and, should God permit, in 
some degree to make ready amongst 
the followers of Mahomet a_ people 
prepared for the Lord, was the one 
supreme desire of Bishop French, and 
it led him to select for his last mis- 
sionary enterprise the rocky shore on 
which Muscat stands. The place may 
be fitly described as the abomination 
of desolation; and of its inhabitants, 
a sea captain who had been asked to 
describe the manners and customs of 
strange people whom he visited, said, 
“As for manners they have none, and 
their customs are beastly.” To this 
remote city he was accompanied and 
tenderly cared for on the road by Mr. 
Maitland, after whose departure he 
worked on for two brief months as 
a lonely pioneer, and then, body and 
brain alike worn out, it was there all 
alone he died. 

Of all the graves with which the wide 
mission-field of the English Church is 
so plentifully strewn, none is more 
pathetic than the place in the English 
cemetery at Muscat which marks the 
final resting-place of the first Bishop 
of Lahore. To realize its pathos, the 
reader must turn to Mr. Birks’s con- 
eluding chapters, and few, we think, 
will’ read them with undimmed eyes. 
As we contemplate the unflinching toil 
and self-devotion of this saint and 
scholar, his career presents to us some 
of the darkest elements of the tragedy 
of human life, the darkest item of all 
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to our mind being this—that he felt 
intensely that the Church had no want 
of his service and no place for him, 
and that but for Africa the world 
would have been to him a blank wall 
with no open door. Oh, the inexpres- 
sible pity of it! Such a man ready to 
give up all—wife and children tenderly 
loved, home, cultured society, and schol- 
arly pursuits—and yet no place in the 
wide world of heathenism to which 
the Church could point and say, Work 
for me and for our Divine Master 
there! Not that French leaned on hu- 
man sympathy; as an Arab said of 
him, “he had altogether done with 
things of this world.” But for us who 
sit at home at ease and read his life 
and its catastrophe, how needful is it 
to remember that, through and beneath 
all outward circumstances, “right dear 
in the sight of the Lord is the death 
of his saints.” 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 

THE DIVERSIONS OF A SUB-EDITOR. 

The sub-editors’ room in a daily 
newspaper office has been styled “the 
whispering gallery of the world.” In 
the daytime there is not a whisper in 
it. The littered den, with its impas- 
sive books of reference and dusty 
official documents, is as silent and 
deserted as the Chinese city in the 
story of “The Golden Butterfly.” The 
only living thing in it is the office cat, 
a grave, thoughtful animal, that sits 
reflectively by the hearth as if it were 
pondering on the subject for to-mor- 
row’s leading article. At night, how- 
ever, the sub-editors’ room has an alto- 
gether different aspect. Energy is let 
loose in it. The dingy chamber is now 
ablaze with light, instinct with quick 
thought and rapid movement. It re- 
sounds with eager inquiry and brusque 
instruction; it echoes with the mes- 


senger’s footstep, the whirr of the tel- 
ephone bell, and the hiss and clank 
of the pneumatic tube. Into it, torrent- 
like, pours news from home and abroad. 
Along the private wire is flashed polit- 
or perilous rumor about 


ical secret, 
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banking-house, or grave charge against 
some one in office. The public wire is, 
meanwhile, busy with statesman’s 
speech—with the utterances of Lord 
Rosebery in Wales, or Lord Salisbury 
in the North, or Mr. Balfour in the 
County Palatine, or Sir William Har- 
court in the Midlands. 

It may be a big night in the House 
of Commons. Perhaps the two great 
parties have had a three-line whip, and 
gathered in strength for important di- 
vision. Speech after speech is ticked 
into the room by the telegraphist’s 
nimble and untiring fingers. The ap- 
parently dull debate develops swiftly 
into a “scene.” Hon. members and 
visitors hurry from dinner. The House 
is crowded. The fate of the govern- 
ment is in the balance. The ministry 
have been placed in jeopardy by the 
cool, philosophic onslaught of the leader 
of the Opposition. Confidence is slowly 
but surely restored by the powerful 
reply of the right hon. gentleman who 
is at the head of the particular depart- 
ment assailed, and intends some day 
to be premier. Your desk is piled 
high with this parliamentary oratory; 
and as you wade through it, with blue 
pencil, on the lookout for solecism or 
omission or error, you are conscious of 
a slight pulsation of political strife in 
your own veins. 

Three or four colleagues are also up 
to the elbows in work. Many parcels 
of news have been brought in from the 
railway stations. Hundreds of tele- 
grams are coming through the tube, 
bringing accounts of crime, disaster, 
and daring deed. The state of the 
cotton market is cabled in mystic 
eypher from New York. The rises and 
falls on the Stock Exchange—more 
interesting to investors than any novel 
—are taken from the tape; and all this 
intelligence adds, little by little, or heap 
by heap, to the vast pyramid of news 
on the sub-editors’ table, where story 
of rescue at sea, or description of royal 
pageant, or narrative of pit explosion, 
or prospectus of commercial enterprise, 
jostle the prim slips of paper that tell 
the latest value of the rupee and the 
Clearing House quotations for silver. 
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It is a common notion that the sub- 
editor, in his nightly struggle with a 
huge mass of work, in the imperative 
filling of the paper with the best news, 
displayed in most attractive fashion 
to tempt the reader, becomes a mere 
gin-horse of the press, a surly creature 
of routine, devoid of ambition, and with 
every spark of humor hammered out 
of him. But this estimate of the quiet, 
self-reliant, somewhat sarcastic man, 
who doggedly arranges and builds up 
the daily newspaper, whether the tele- 
graph has been broken in storm, or a 
political mob is howling round the 
office, is a mistaken one. The char- 
acter of the sub-editor’s toil socially 
effaces him. He is not, like the editor 
or the newspaper reporter, seen at 
demonstration and banquet; but he 
gets some diversion. He finds it in 
the safest quarter—in the mountain of 
news on his desk. No night passes 
without revealing the idiosyncrasy of 
correspondent, the freak of telegra- 
phist, the politician’s move in ambi- 
tion’s game of chess, the newest phase 
in the effort of mankind, and perchance 
a flash of wit. 

The rural correspondent is better ed- 
ucated than he was twenty years ago; 
but in certain districts he clings to a 
whimsical style of composition, still 
spells alleged “alledged,”’ and invari- 
ably makes the victim of crime “bleed 
profusely.” His adjectives are numer- 
ous and pathetic, and his descriptive 
power, in a rude way, rivals that of 
the great Lord Macaulay. What, for 
instance, could be more toucning—ig- 
noring the question of lucidity—than 
the following account of the weather 
at a notable man’s interment in the 
North ?— 

“It was a boisterous winter’s day, 
with fitful showers of rain and hail, 
and as the polished coffin was borne 
into the church, the lid was sprinkled 
with rain like dewdrops on a laburnum 
leaf, which was a great contrast to 
wreaths of flowers, as the deceased 


did not approve of them.” 
Fact and sentiment are alike involved 
in this strange reference to the de- 





ceased; but the paragraph is not quite 
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so mystifying as the appended account | 
of an extraordinary tragedy that re- 
cently perplexed a sub-editor in Lan- 
cashire:— 

“It transpires that the man Kelly, 
who was shot by a man named Cal- 
laghan, and who was afterwards killed 
by a blow from a crowbar at Ballan- 
derry, is not dead, but his condition is 
critical.” 

The country correspondent is not only 
a vivid descriptive writer, but a bold 
inventor of headlines for news. Noth- 
ing is too trivial or too stupendous for 
his pen. He will send you, by train 
or by special messenger, a paragraph 
with the sorrowful heading, “Sad Sui- 
cide of a Horse;’ or another with the 
startling line, “Dreadful Burglary in 
a Hen-house.” If an important event 
occurs in his district, he thinks his 
opportunity of fame has come. He will 
scour the country-side for information, 
and overwhelm himself with facts. At | 
midnight the sub-editor receives from | 
him a bulky parcel containing, perhaps, 
twenty or thirty lead-pencil-written 
slips, telling, in impressive and grandil- 
oquent language, how the “awful fire,” 
or the “terrible murder,” or the “fear- 
ful explosion,” has resulted in loss of 
life, and “cast a gloom over the neigh- 








borhood.” There is the stamp of 
dogged endeavor, the evidence of a 


painful struggle with syntax, in every 
sentence of the long report, and the 
sub-editor, knowing the splendid zeal | 
and personal worthiness of the corre- 
spondent, does not pitch the woeraird 
manuscript into the waste-paper basket 
without a feeling of self-reproach. He | 
thinks he could have made the thing 
readable; but there is a terse account 
of the disaster already in type. The | 
telegraph, with its winged words, fore- 
stalled the country correspondent two | 
hours ago. 

The telegraph has, to a great extent, 
superseded the news parcel. It has 
also multiplied sub-editorial work. The 
two chief news agencies not only sup- 
ply reports of statesmen’s speeches, the 
sittings of Parliament. and all sorts of 
conferences, at a cheap rate. but they 
the country. like small-tooth | 


scrape 
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combs, for inteliigence of every kind. 
Lord Rosebery declared a year ago 
that it was impossible for the business 
of the Cabinet Council to ooze out-- 
that every minister was sworn to se- 
crecy and kept his oath. Nevertheless 
the news agencies tell us, with daring 
assumption of authority, what is done 
at every meeting. At all events, if the 
pressman is unable to obtain any idea 
of the question discussed in the famous 
house in Downing Street, his journalis- 
tic resource helps him out of the quan- 
dary. He tells that this or that min- 
ister attended the Cabinet, that he 
stayed an hour, that he walked away 
with the premier, that he looked pale, 
wore a light overcoat, and carried an 
umbrella. 

On a busy night, when every line 
of space in the newspaper is valuable 
and time precious, “political informa- 
tion” of this kind is apt to try the sub- 
editor’s temper. He may have been 
properly brought up; but rage surges 
through his heart, and he savagely 
wishes that all writers of ministerial 
gossip and lobby notes were doomed 
to the fate of the wicked journalists 
mentioned in the account of an exe- 
cution at Worcester: “The bell began 
tolling at a quarter to eight, and at 
that hour the representatives of the 
press were conducted to the gallows 


in charge of a warder.” Before the 
sub-editor’s task is done he receives 


many shocks; but the particular tele- 
gram that is likely to rob him of self- 
control is the annual one about the 
rediscovery of the sea-serpent, or the 
finding of yet anotuer Balaclava hero. 
or the death of some centenarian, who 


| never took a railway journey, but could 


see without spectacles to the last. It 
is possible that he may receive by tele- 
gram singular testimony to the remark- 
able vitality of human nature. For 
example, he may read:— 

“A woman, aged seventy-three, living 
at Atherton, is cutting a fresh set of 
teeth. Seven new molars have made 
their appearance, and the lady has ex- 
perienced no pain. Visitors, with more 
or less dental difficulties, are frequent.” 

The sub-editor wonders whether the 














The Diversions of a Sub-Editor. 


chronicler of this nonsense has cut his 
own wisdom teeth; then deftly takes 
up another sheet of flimsy, and whistles 
softly. The latest telegram gives de- 
tails of a narrow escape from death 
on the line, and contains this merciless 


passage :— 
“The man was laid with his head 
on the metals; but unfortunately no 


train passed along, or undoubtedly he 
would have been killed.” 


When the errors of the telegraphist | 
are added to the whims of the news- | 
paper reporter and the fine writing of | 


the country correspondent, it may be 
imagined that the sub-editor has diver- 
sion enough. The telegraph clerk, gen- 
erally zealous and painstaking, puts 
his hand to remarkable phrases in mo- 
ments of mental abstraction or cali- 
graphic weariness. In one of the late 
Lord Randolph Churchill's speeches at 
Bradford, that statesman was made to 


say :— 


ways. Will you take the path that is 
full of footballs and precipices?’ 


Devotion to athletics led the tele- 
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came to my own desk in the course 


of a night’s work. The message con- 
tained intelligence from Cambridge 


University, and set forth that the ad- 
judicators of the Thirlwall prize were 
of opinion that the essay by Mr. Hib- 
bert, of St. John’s, on “The Develop- 
ment of English Girls,’ was well 
worthy of publication. One can im- 
agine the flutter of amazement this 
news would have created in the breast 
of the New Woman. The telegram 
should have read, “the Development 
of English Guilds.” 

The telegraph is always in feud 
against poetry and classical quotation. 
It mutilates verse, and revels in the 
murder of Latin. The _ sub-editor, 
though it is his duty to suggest sub- 


| jects to the leader writers, to be fa- 


| and 
“We are now at the parting of the | 


graph clerk astray, and he wrote ‘“foot- | 


balls” for “pitfalls.” 
entertaining, was not 
did not defame anybody. 
arouse so much indignation 
lowing message :— 

“The League of the Cross 


malicious. 
It did not 
as the fol- 


His lapse, though | 
It | 


miliar with every historical event since 
the time of Montezuma, and to be 
acquainted with every language living 
dead, occasionally finds himself 
embarrassed by the telegraph clerk's 
peculiar reading of Latin, German, 
French, or Italian phrase that fell cor- 
rectly, no doubt, from statesman’s lips. 
He cannot always follow the shrewd 
motto: “Wuen in doubt, leave 
it out.” The context, perhaps, depends 
on the quotation for life. In the tur- 
moil of effort after midnight the sub- 


press 


| editor has not time to verify the phrase. 


looks with | 


favor upon the effort to rescue the pope | 


from the curse of intemperance.” 


This telegram, of course, should have | 


read that the League of the Cross 
looked with favor uvon the effort to 
rescue the people from the curse of 
drink. The sub-editor does not often 
get such an exquisite morsel as “No 
cross, ho crown,” telegraphed ‘‘No cows, 
no cream!” but he receives many tele- 
graphic perversions of the truth. An 
awkward instance occurred not long 
ago at Liverpool. Mr. McCarthy was 
made to say that he had forsaken Lib- 
eralism to show the electors that there 
was something in Home Rule. What 
he really said was that he had tem- 
porarily forsaken “literature” for that 
purpose. One of the most curious tel- 
egraphie slips in modern journalism 


Desperately he lets it go, and the next 
day there is an editorial storm. 

Many forces fight against the sub- 
editor. If not ever on the alert, he 
may plunge his paper into libel, or kill 


—in print—some man still bristling 
with health and strength, or inad- 
vertently, in type, send the prosecutor 
instead of the felon to prison. He 
manages, amid many difficulties, to 
produce a readable newspaper; but, 


after all, he is best seen in emergency. 
On the night of President Carnot’s 
assassination, unshaken by conflicting 
telegrams, he has killed the French 
statesman, entirely on his own respon- 
sibility. for the first edition. He has 
grimly gone to determined to 
eatch the special newspaper train, 


press, 


whatever the fate of the ministry: and 
he has. with peremptory voice, stopped 








the machine, and suppressed the par- 
tially printed edition on receiving in 
the small hours the following disquiet- 
ing telegram: “For Heaven’s sake, don’t 
publish the news I sent; it is inaccu- 
rate and without foundation. I shall 
get into desperate trouble if you do.” 
JOHN PENDLETON. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
SELBORNE. 

First impressions of faces are very 
much to us; vivid and persistent, even 
long after they have been judged false 
they will from time to time return to 
console or mock us. It is much the 
same with places, for they, too, an in- 
eradicable instinct will have it, are 
persons. Few in number are the 
towns and villages which are dear to 
us, whose memory is always sweet, 
like that of one we love. Those that 
wake no emotion, that are remembered 
much as we remember the faces of a 
crowd of shop assistants in some em- 
porium we are accustomed to visit, 





are many. Still more numerous, per- | 


haps, are the places that actually leave 
a disagreeable impression on the mind. 
Probably the reason of this is because 
most places are approached by rail- 
road. The station, which is seen first, 
and cannot thereafter be dissociated 
from the town, is invariably the centre 


of a chaotic collection of ugly objects | 


and discordant noises, all the more 


hateful because so familiar. For in | 
coming to a new place we look in- | 


stinctively for that which is new, and 
at such a moment the old, and in them- 
selves unpleasant, sights and sounds 
have a disheartening, deadening effect 
on the stranger: the same clanging, 
puffing, grinding, gravel-crushing, bang- 
ing, shrieking noises, with the same 


big, unlovely, brick and metal struc- | 


ture, the long platform, the confusion 
of objects and people, the waiting 


vehicles, and the glittering steel rails | 


stretching away into infinitude, like 
unburied petrified webs of some gigan- 
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tic spider of a remote past—webs in 
which mastodons were caught like flies. 
Approaching a town from some other 
direction, riding, driving, or walking, 
we see it with a clearer, truer vision, 
and take away a better and more last- 
ing image. 

Selborne is one of the noted places 
where pilgrims go that is happily with- 
out a station. From whichever side 
you approach it the place _ itself, 
features and expression, is clearly 
discerned; in other words, you see 
Selborne, and not a brick and metal 
outwork or mask; not an excrescence, 
a goitre, which can make even a beau- 
tiful countenance appear repulsive. 
There is, I believe, a station within 
four or five miles of the village. I 
approached by a different route, and 
saw it at the end of a fifteen miles 
walk. Rain had begun to fall on the 
previous evening, and when in the 
morning I looked from my bedroom 
window in the wayside inn, where I[ 
had passed the night, it was raining 
still, and everywhere, as far as I could 
see, broad pools of water were gleam- 
ing on the level earth. All day the 
rain fell steadily from a leaden sky, 
so low that where there were trees 
it seemed almost to touch their tops, 
while the hills, away on my left, ap- 
peared like vague masses of cloud 
that rested on the earth. The road 
stretched across a level moorland 
country; it was straight and narrow, 
but I was compelled to keep to it, since 
to step aside was to put my feet into 
water. Mile after mile I trudged on 
without meeting a soul, where not a 
house was visible—a still, wet, deso- 
late country with trees and bushes 
standing in the water, unstirred by a 
breath of wind. Only at long intervals 
a yellowhammer was heard uttering 
his thin note; for just as this bird 
sings in the sultriest weather that 
silences all other voices, he will utter 
his monotonous chant on the gloomiest 
day. 

At last the aspect of the country 
changed; in place of brown heath, with 
gloomy fir and furze, there was cheer- 
ful verdure of grass and deciduous 
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trees, and the straight road grew deep 
and winding, running now between 
hills, now beside woods, and hop-fields, 
and pasture lands. And at length, wet 
and tired, I reached Selborne—the re- 
mote Hampshire village that has so 
great a fame. 

To very many readers a description 
of the place would seem superfluous. 
They know it so well, even without 
having seen it; the little, old-world vil- 
lage at the foot of the long, steep, 
bank-like hill, or Hanger, clothed to 
its summit with beech-wood as with 
a green cloud, the straggling street, the 
Plestor, or village green, an old tree 
in the centre, with a bench surround- 
ing its trunk for the elders to rest 
upon of a summer evening. And, close 
by, the grey immemorial church, with 
its churchyard, its grand old yew-tree, 
and, overhead, the bunch of swifts, 
rushing with jubilant screams round 
the square tower. 

I had not got the book in my knap- 
sack, nor did I need it. Seeing the 
Selborne swifts, I thought how a cen- 
tury and a quarter ago Gilbert White 
wrote that the number of birds inhab- 
iting and nesting in the village, sum- 
mer after summer, was nearly always 
the same, consisting of about eight 
pairs. The birds now rushing about 
over the church were twelve, and I 
saw no others. 

If Gilbert White had never lived, or 
had never corresponded with Pennant 
and Daines Barrington, Selborne would 
have impressed me as a very pleasant 
village set amidst diversified and beau- 
tiful scenery, and I should have long 
remembered it as one of the most 
charming spots which I had found in 
my rambles in southern England. But 
I thought of White continually. The 
village itself, every feature in the sur- 
rounding landscape, and every object, 
living or inanimate, and every sound, 
became associated in my mind with 
the thought of the obscure country 
curate, who was without ambition, and 
was “a still, quiet man, with no harm 
in him—no, not a bit,” as was once said 
by one of his parishioners. There, at 
Selborne—to give an altered meaning 
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to a verse of quaint old Nicholas Cul- 
pepper— 


His image stampéd is on every grass. 


With a new intense interest I watched 
the swift careering through the air, 
and listened to their shrill screams. 
It was the same with all the birds, 
even the commonest—the robin, blue 
tit, martin, and sparrow. In the even- 
ing I stood motionless a long while 
intently watching a small flock of gold- 
finches settling to roost in a hazel- 
hedge. From time to time they be- 
came disturbed at my presence, and 
fluttering up to the topmost twigs, 
where their forms looked almost black 
against the pale amber sky, they ut- 
tered their long-drawn delicate notes 
of alarm. At all times a sweet and 
tender note, now it had something more 
in it, something from the far past, the 
thought of one whose memory was 
interwoven with living forms and 
sounds. 

The strength and persistence of these 
thoughts had a curious effect. It began 
to seem to me that he who had ceased 
to live over a century ago, whose let- 
ters had been the favorite book of sev- 
eral generations of naturalists, was, 
albeit dead and gone, in some myste- 
rious way still living. I spent hours 
groping about in the long rank grass 
of the churchyard in search of a me- 
morial; and this, when found, turned 
out to be a diminutive headstone, in 
size and shape like a small, oval dinner- 
dish, half buried in the earth. I had 
to go down on my knees, and put. 
aside the rank grass that covered it, 
just as when we look into a child’s 
face we push back the unkempt hair 
from its forehead; and on the small 
stone were graved the two capitals, 
“G. W.,” and beneath, “1793,” the year 
of his death. 

Happy the nature-lover who, in spite 
of fame, is allowed to rest, as White 
rests, pressed upon by no ponderous 
stone; the sweet influences of sun and 
rain are not kept from him; even the 
sound of the wild bird’s ery may pven- 
etrate to his narrow apartment to 
gladden his dust! 
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Perhaps there is some truth in the 
notion that when a man dies he does 
not wholly die; that is to say, the 
earthly yet intelligent part of him, 
which, being of the earth, cannot as- 
cend; that a residuum of life remains, 
like a perfume left by some long- 
vanished, fragrant object; or it may 
be an emanation from the body at 
death, which exists thereafter dif- 
fused and mixed with the elements, 
perhaps unconscious and yet respon- 
sive, or capable of being vivified into 
consciousness and emotions of pleas- 
ure by a keenly sympathetic presence. 
At Selborne this did not seem mere 
fantasy. Strolling about the village, 
loitering in the park-like garden of the 
Wakes, or exploring the Hanger; or 
when I sat on the bench under the 
churchyard yew, or went softly through 
the grass to look again at those two 





letters graved on the headstone, there | 


was a continual sense of an unseen 
presence near me. It was like the 
sensation a man sometimes has when 
lying still with closed eyes of some 
one moving softly to his side. I began 
to think that if that feeling and sen- 
sation lasted long enough without di- 
minishing in strength, it would in the 
end produce something like conviction. 
And the conviction would imply com- 
munion. Furthermore, between the 
thought that we may come to believe 
in a thing and belief itself there is 
practically no difference. I began to 
speculate as to the subjects about to 
be discussed by us. The chief one 
would doubtless relate to the bird-life 
of the district. There are fresh things 
to be related of the cuckoo, how “won- 


der has been added to wonder” by | 


observers of that bird since the end 


of the eighteenth century. And here | 


is a delicate subject to follow—to wit, 
the hibernation of swallows—yet one 
by no possibility to be avoided. It 
would be something of a disappoint- 


ment to him to hear it stated, as an | 


established fact, that none of our 


hirundines do winter, fast asleep like 
dormice, in these islands. But there 
would be comfort in the succeeding 
declaration that the old controversy is 
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not wholly dead yet, that at least two 
popular writers on British birds have 
boldly expressed the belief that some 
of our supposed migrants do actually 
“lay up” in the dead season. The deep 
interest manifested in the subject 
would be a temptation to dwell on it. 
I should touch on the discovery made 
recently by a young English naturalist 
abroad, that a small species of swal- 
low in a temperate country in the 
Southern Hemisphere shelters itself 
under the thick matted grass and re- 
mains torpid during spells of cold 
weather. We have now a magnificent 
monograph of the swallows, and it is 
there stated of the purple martin, an 
American species, that in some years 
bitter cold weather succeeds its arrival 
in early spring in Canada; that at such 
times the birds take refuge in their 
nesting holes and lie huddled together 
in a semi-torpid state, sometimes for 
a week or ten days, until the return 
of genial weather, when they revive 
and appear as full of life and vigor 
as before. It is said that these and 
other swallows are possessed of habits 
and powers of which we have as yet 
but slight knowledge. Candor would 
compel me to add that the author of 
the monograph in question, who is one 
of the first living ornithologists, is in- 
clined to believe that some swallows 
in some circumstances do hibernate. 

At this I should experience a curious 
and almost startling sensation, as if 
the airy hands of my invisible com- 
panion had been clapped together, and 
the clap had been followed by an ex- 
clamation—a triumphant “Ah!” 

Then there would be much to say 
concerning the changes in the bird 
population of Selborne parish, and of 
the southern counties generally. A 
few small species — hawfinch, pretty- 
chaps, and goldcrest—were much more 
common now than in his day; but a 
very different and sadder story had to 
be told of most large birds. Not only 
had the honey buzzard never returned 
to nest on the beeches of the Hanger 
since 1780, but it had continued to de- 
crease everywhere in England and was 
now extinct. The raven, too, was lost 
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to England as an island breeder. It 
could not now be said that “there are 
bustards on the wide downs near 
Brighthelstone,” nor indeed anywhere 
in the kingdom. The South Downs 
were unchanged, and there were still 
pretty rides and prospects round 
Lewes; but he might now make his 





autumn journey to Ringmer without | 


seeing kites and buzzards, since these 
had both vanished; nor would he find 
the chough breeding at Beachy Head, 
and all along the Sussex coast. It 
would also be necessary to mention 
the disappearance of the quail, and 
the growing scarcity of other once 
abundant species, such as the stone 
plover and curlew, and even of the 
white owl, which no longer inhabits 
its ancient breeding-place beneath the 
eaves of Selborne Church. 

Finally, after discussing these and 
various other matters which once en- 
gaged his attention, also the little 
book he gave to the world so long ago, 
there would still remain another sub- 
ject to be mentioned about which I 
should feel somewhat shy—namely, the 
marked difference in manner, perhaps 
in feeling, between the old and new 
writers on animal life and nature. 
The subject would be strange to him. 
On going into particulars, he would 
be surprised at the disposition, almost 
amounting to a passion, of the modern 
mind to view life and nature in their 
zsthetiec aspects. This new spirit would 
strike him as something odd and ex- 





otic, as if the writers had been first | 


artists or landscape gardeners, 
had, as naturalists, retained the habit 
of looking for the picturesque. He 


who | 


would further note that we moderns | 


are more emotional than the writers 


of the past, or, at all events, less ret- | 


icent. There is no doubt, 
Say, that our researches into the king- 
dom of nature produce in us a won- 
derful pleasure, unlike in character 
and perhaps superior to most others; 
but this feeling, which was undefinable 
and not to be traced to 


its source, | 


he would | 
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regard it as something ancillary to 
our spiritual natures, as a kind of sub- 
sidiary conscience, a private assurance 
that in all our researches into the won- 
derful works of creation we are acting 
in obedience to a tacit command, or, 
at all events, in harmony with the 
divine will? 

Ingenious! would be my comment, 
and possibly to the eighteenth century 
mind it would have proved satisfac- 
tory. There was something to be said 
in defence of what appeared to him 
as new and strange in our books and 
methods. Not easily said, unfortu- 
nately; since it was not only the ex- 
pression that was new, but the outlook, 
and something in the heart. We are 
bound as much as ever to facts; we 
seek for them more and more diligently, 
knowing that to break from them is 
to be carried away by vain imagina- 
tions. All the same, facts in them- 
selves are nothing to us; they are 
important only in their relations to 
other facts and things—to all things, 
and the essence of things, material and 
spiritual. We are not like children 
gathering painted shells and pebbles 
on a beach; but, whether we know 
it or not, are seeking after something 
beyond and above knowledge. The 
wilderness in which we are sojourners 
is not our home; it is enough that its 
herbs and roots and wild fruits nour- 
ish and give us strength to go onward. 
Intellectual curiosity, with the gratifi- 
sation of the individual for only pur- 
pose, has no place in this scheme of 
things as we conceive it. Heart ai:! 
soul are with the brain in all investi- 
gation, a truth which some know in 
rare, beautiful intervals, and others 
never; but we are all meanwhile busy 
with our work, like myriads of social 
insects engaged in raising a structure 
that was never planned. Perhaps we 
are not so wholly unconscious of our 
destinies as were the patient gatherers 
of facts of a hundred years ago. Even 


| in one brief century the dawn has 


was probably given to us for a secret 


gratification. If we are curious to 
know its significance, might we not 


come nearer—perhaps a faint whiteness 
in the east has exhilarated us like wine. 
Undoubtedly we are more conscious 
of many things, both within and with- 
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out—of the length and breadth and 
depth of nature; of a unity which was 
hardly dreamed of by the dreamers of 
past ages, a commensalism on earth 
from which the meanest organism is 
not excluded. For we are no longer 
isolated, standing like starry visitors 
on a mountain-top, surveying life from 
the outside; but are on a level with 
and part and parcel of it; and if the 
mystery of daily life deepens, it is be- 
cause we view it more closely and 
with clearer vision. A poet of our age 
has said that in the meanest floweret 
we may find “thoughts that do often 
lie too deep for tears.” The poet and 
prophet is not alone in this; he ex- 
presses a feeling common to all of 
those who, with our wider knowledge, 
have the passion for nature in their 
hearts, who go to nature, whether for 
knowledge or inspiration. That there 
should appear in recent literature some- 
thing of a new spirit, a sympathetic 
feeling which could not possibly have 
flourished in a former age, is not to 
be wondered at, considering all that 
has happened in the present century to 
change the current of men’s thoughts. 
For not only has the new knowledge 
wrought in our minds, but has en- 
tered, or is at last entering, into our 
hearts. 

Having got so far in my apology, a 
feeling of despair would all at once 
overcome me, at the thought of the 
vastness of the subject I had entered 
upon. Looking back it seems but a 
little while since the introduction of 
that new element into thought, that 
“tiery leaven” which in the end would 
“leaven all the hearts of men forever.” 
But the time was not really so short; 
the gift had been rejected with scorn 
and bitterness by the mass of man- 
kind at first; it had taken them years 
—the years of a generation—to over- 
come repugnance and resentment and 
accept it. Even so it had wrought a 
mighty change, only this had been in 
the mind; the change in 
would follow, and it was perhaps early 
to boast of it. How was I to disclose 
all this to him? All that I had spoken 
was but a brief exordium, a prelude 


the heart | 
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and note of preparation for what should 
follow —a story immeasurably longer 
and infinitely more wonderful than that 
which the Ancient Mariner told to the 
Wedding Guest. It was an impossible 
task. 

At length, after an interval of silence, 
to me full of trouble, the expected note 
of dissent would come. 

I had told him, he would say, either 


too much or not enough. No doubt 
there had been a very considerable 


increase of knowledge since his day; 
nevertheless, judging from something 
I had said on the hibernation, or torpid 
condition, of swallows, there was still 
something to learn with regard to the 
life and conversation of animals. The 
change in the character of modern 
books about nature, of which I had told 
him, quoting passages—a change in the 
direction of a more poetic and emo- 
tional treatment of the subject—he. 
looking from a distance, was inclined 
to regard as merely a literary fashion 
of the time. Anything so unforeseen, 
and so important as to change the cur- 
rent of thought and give to men new 
ideas about the unity of nature and 
the relation in which we stood towards 


the inferior creatures, he could not 
understand. It should be remembered 


that the human race had existed some 
fifty or sixty centuries on the earth, 
and that since the invention of letters 
men had recorded their observations. 
The increase in the body of facts had 
been, on the whole, gradual and con- 
tinuous. Take the case of the cuckoo. 
Aristotle, more than two thousand 
years ago, gave a fairly accurate ac- 
count of its habits; and yet in very 
recent years, as I had informed him. 
new facts relating to the procreant 
instincts of this singular fowl had 
come to light. 

After a short interval of silence I 
would become conscious of a change 
in him, as if a cloud had lifted—of a 
quiet smile on his, to my earthly eyes. 
invisible countenance, and he would 
add: “No, no; you have yourself sup- 
plied me with a reason for questioning 
your views: your statement of them— 
pardon me for saying it—struck me as 
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somewhat rhapsodical. I refer to your 
commendations of my humble history 
of the parish of Selborne. It is grat- 
ifying to me to hear that this poor 
little book is still in such good repute, 
and I have been even more pleased 
at that idea of modern naturalists, so 
flattering to my memory, of a pilgrim- 
age to Selborne; but, if so great a 
change has come over men’s minds 
as you appear to think, and if they 
have put some new interpretation on 
nature, it is certainly curious that [ 
should still have readers.” 

It would be my turn to smile now— 
2 smile for a smile, and silence would 
follow. And so, with the dispersal 
of this little cloud, there would be an 
end of the colloquy, and each would go 
his way; one fading back into the grey 
stones and long grass, the ancient yew- 
tree, the wooded Hanger; the other 
to pursue his walk to the neighbor- 
ing parish of Liss, beginning to be- 
lieve, or almost believe, as he went 
that the interview had actually taken 
place. 

It only remains to say that the smile 
(my smile) would have been at the 
expense of some modern editors of the 
famous “Letters,” rather than at that of 
my interlocutor. They are astonished 
at Gilbert White’s vitality, and cannot 
find a reason for it. Why does this 
“cockleshell of a book,” as one of them 
has quite recently called it, come gaily 
down to us over a sea full of waves. 
where so many brave barks have foun- 
dered? The style is sweet and clear, 
but a book cannot live merely because 
it is well written. It is chock-full of 
facts; but the facts have been tested 
and sifted, and all that were worth 
keeping are to be found incorporated 
in scores of standard works on natural 
history. I would humbly suggest that 
there is no mystery at all about it. 
that the personality of the author is 
the principal charm of the “Letters.” 
for in spite of his modesty and ex- 
treme reticence his spirit shines in 
every page; that the world will not 
let this little book die, not only be- 
cause it is little. and well written. and 
full of interesting matter, but chiefly 





because it is a very deligh..ul human 
document. 
W. H. Hupson. 


From The Argosy. 
THE TWO DUMAS. 

It would be difficult to imagine men 
more distinct in individuality than <Al- 
exandre Dumas pére and Alexandre 
Dumas fils. 

Both splendid dramatists—masters of 
their art—especially gifted with French 
esprit, and both eminently successful; 
nothing could be more at variance than 
the quality of their genius or their 
personal characteristics. In principle, 
in impulse, in moral force, in the stamp 
engraved on each by nature, they were 
far as the poles apart; yet there is 
every reason why no such disparity 
should exist. 

Their surroundings were the same; 
both were naturally subject to the in- 
fluence of the age in which they lived, 
and could not but participate in the 
protest of the Romanticists against a 
worn-out literature. At the beginning, 
both were half classic, half romantie, 
inclining latterly to melodrama—the 
one led on by predilection, the other 
by a keen eye to business. Nor were 
there many years between them. Du- 
mas was twenty-seven when his first 
play was put on the stage, and twenty 
years after, his son made _ himself 
known by the novel with which his 
name is always associated, and on 
which, in all probability, his fame will 
rest. The “Dame aux Camélias” was 
immediately dramatized, and is now 
hardly read in its primitive form; 
whilst Dumas pére is more celebrated 
for his romances than his plays, al- 
though “Antony,” “The Tour de Nesle,”’ 
and “Mademoiselle de Belle Isle,” had, 
in their day, an immense popularity. 

Frenchmen in general are no great 
readers of English fiction, and would 
hardly credit our feeling for Athos, 
Porthos, and Aramis. But where is 
the Englishman who is not familiar 
with the “Three Musketeers,” or who 
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has not smiled to be conscious of a, should betray or compromise him. With 


positive terror lest under the faint dis- 
guise of green spectacles and dyed 
hands the Chevalier de Maison Rouge, 
heroic knight and royalist, should be 
recognized and led to the nearest sec- 
tion on his way to the guillotine? 
One of our own great masters of fic- 
tion has said of him with keenest 
appreciation, “Where does this Lucul- 
lus of a man find money for these 





prodigious feasts to which he has in- | 


vited me?’ And side by side with 
this most generous and heart-felt praise 
—u rival’s praise—a _ distinguished 
Frenchman thinks Colonel Newcome 
a very drivelling old man, and calls 
George Eliot’s powerful pictures of 
human tragedy “agreeable and deli- 
cute reading.” 

Personally, Dumas pére was a Her- 
cules bon enfant. His immense stat- 
ure, broad shoulders, deep chest, fine 
throat and head, made Michelet say 
of him, with as much regard to his 
physical as to his mental power, that 
he was “an element—one of nature’s 
forces.” And like most giants, he was 
gentle and benignant. No one ever 
appealed to him in vain; his motto was 
to-do good in an absent sort of manner 
without the least thought of recom- 
pense; he said it was the only way to 
avoid disillusion and to keep one’s soul 
in peace. 

Ilis lavish expenditure, so often 
blamed as extravagant profusion, was 
only the outward expression of a genial, 
generous, uncalculating nature; he al- 
ways went straight to his point, not 
counting the cost, and his prodigality 
wis of the heart as much as the purse. 
Maxime Ducamp has likened him to a 
cornucopia, ever ready to fill an out- 
stretched hand, and says, “if ever a 
man was made to be loved, it was 
Alexandre Dumas.” 

Alexandre the younger was in most 
things his very opposite; his manner 





wis cold and rather repellent; he had | 


#« penetrating, distrustful look from 
very piercing eyes, which led strangers 
to describe him as unapproachable, the 
more so as he appeared to keep strict 
guard over his own words, lest they 


| 
| 


his intimates, however, he had no such 
reticence; once he had broken the ice 
of new acquaintanceship, he unbent, 
and showed himself the man he was, 
a faithful friend, pleasant in congenial 
society, and in domestic life tender and 
blameless. 

In their manner of work, and their 
earnestness about it, the two Dumas 
were much alike; both had a purpose 
in view, the younger called it a mission; 
the elder laughed loudly when it was 
said of him that he lived to amuse 
others and to amuse himself. 

The “grand raconteur’s” method may 
be guessed from his character; it was 
impulsive, forcible, his rapidity marvel- 
lous. The strong imagination with 
which he was wholly possessed takes 
his readers by storm, he leads them 
on and holds them fast; he is himself 
led on, and thoroughly governed. 

His first step as soon as the central 
idea had flashed upon him, was to ex- 
amine with his own eyes the scene of 
action; this was an essential point of 
which his dramatic instinct led him 
to see the importance. 

The readers of the “Guerre des 
Femmes” will know that he has stood 
himself, and makes them stand, on the 
banks of the Dordogne, whilst the fish- 
ermen land their nets, and the laborers 
saunter home from the fields; and they 
can see, as he has seen, the worthy 
landlord of the long, low hostelry out- 
side the door, under the swinging sign 
of the Golden Calf, plucking a goodly 
capon with “ample and majestic ges- 
tures.” 

His characters appear before him on 
the scene, and then he lets them lead 
him where they will. 

This gives them their vitality. 

He describes this impression (shared 
doubtless in some degree by most nov- 
elists) to an impatient collaborateur 
who was urging him to finish a play 
laid aside, and apparently forgotten, 
by saying: “I don’t make plays, they 
make themselves. Ask a _ plum-tree 
how it makes plums, and a peach-tree 
how it makes peaches, and see if either 
ean solve the problem.” 
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His facility in the matter of dialogue 
was great; but he never took up his 
pen till he had arranged the whole 
thing in his mind, the writing 


was | 


merely mechanical; yet rapid as he | 


was in execution, once 
work was settled, it might be months, 


the ground- | 


or even years before the work left his | 


hands. 
duction of “Mademoiselle de Belle Isle” 
is too racy to be spoilt by cutting it 
short. 

In 1834 a young author burst into 
his room red-hot from the Porte Saint 
Martin, where he had read a vaude- 


His own account of the pro- | 


| 


ville in two acts which had been re- | 


fused. He was naturally 
“They may say what they like,” he 
exclaimed, “but there is something 
mm 3” 

Dumas ran over the piece. 
possibilities.” 

“Then let us talk it over.” 

“Not so; when I take to a subject 
it must germinate in my brain till it 
is ready to come out; as soon as the 
thing is done, read, and accepted, I 
will let you know, and you can ‘go 
and claim your share of the proceeds.” 

“But I shali have done nothing!” 

“Oh, yes! a great deal—you brought 
the idea, it is the acorn.” 

From time to time, week by week, 
month by month, year by year, the 
would-be collaborateur came back and 
asked, “Has it germinated?” and was 
given the same reply: “Not yet.” 

But there came at last the solution 
Dumas had waited for; it came in a 
flash. He saw his way out of the diffi- 
culty: act by act, scene by scene, ar- 
ranged themselves in his mind; all that 
was essential was perfectly complete. 

He chose a Saturday when the com- 
mittee of management met at the 
Théatre Francais, and presented him- 
self; he was received with acclama- 


“It has 


tions, and Vedel, then the director, 
inquired: “Have you brought us a 
comedy ?” 

To" 

“Finished ?” 

“Could not be more so!” 

“Written ?”’ 

“Written? No, not a word.” 


furious. | 
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“Then you don’t apply for a read- 
ing?” 

“Foes, 1 do.” 

“You tell us your play is finished, 
when there is not a word of it writ- 
ten?’ 

“A play is always finished to me as 
soon as it is composed.” 

There was a good deal of laughing, 
and then Dumas proposed that they 
should decide the matter at once, 
which, for the novelty of the situation, 
the committee agreed to do. He took 
his place, leaning up against the chim- 
ney-piece, and told the story with all 
the salient parts of the dialogue. 

“T was in the humor,” he relates. 
“T spoke well: there were rounds of 
applause after every act, and at the 
end of the fifth, two rounds. ‘“Made- 
moiselle’ was received without a dis- 
sentient voice, but if I had fallen down 
dead on leaving the committee-room, 
the Théitre Francais would never have 
possessed the play.” 

The habit of collaboration, so well 
understood in France, described as 
joining two or three authors together 
pour avoir de Vesprit, led to the mis- 
taken assertion that Dumas was too 
greedy in assimilating other men’s 
work, and that many of the plays to 
which he put his name were in great 
part, if not altogether, the work of his 
collaborateurs, but it was not so; he 
gave away quite as much as he re- 
ceived, and was always perfectly can- 
did in the matter. He has given a full 
account, in his exhaustive memoirs, of 
every source by which he profited: 
whatever he borrowed became, as he 
said, his acorn; it germinated, till in 
the well-grown tree there remained 
nothing of the seedling in the ground. 

When the same accusation was 
brought against Scribe, M. de Car- 
mouche said laughing: “I have writ- 
ten twelve or fifteen vaudevilles with 
M. Scribe, and I can safely assert that 
there is not a word of mine in any one 
of them.” 

One thing is absolutely certain, that 
Dumas never accepted more than his 
just share of pecuniary profits, and, 
setting aside the baseless pretence of 
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plagiarism, he was singularly exempt 
from literary calumnies or jealousies. 
He was an acknowledged monarch, 
imperial—perhaps a little imperious— 
but full to the brim of that grand, 
old-world chivalry, which breathes in 
all the heroes of his fine romances. 

The parallel he drew between him- 
self and Victor Hugo, regarding the 
manufacture of their dramas, if in his 
own favor, is still not without its truth. 
“Hugo,” he said, “to be effective, can- 
not do without contrasting drinking- 
songs with church-music, and setting 
tables laden with flowers by the side 
of coffins draped in black. All I ever 
wanted was four scenes, four boards, 
two actors, and a passion. Each has 
his own good points, but mine are 
better!” 

It was in 1869 that Dumas fils came 
forward to announce that he intended 
to use the stage as a moral engine; 
himself—after a rather stormy youth 
—the very mouthpiece of morality: it 
was in the purple and fine linen of the 
stage to set forth a doctrine of sack- 
eloth and ashes, having failed to call 
to mind Goethe’s words of warning, 
“A good work of art may and will 
have moral results, but to require of 
the artist a moral aim is to spoil his 
work.” 

The young Alexandre truly spoilt his 
work by requiring for himself this 
moral aim, for in his new character 
of homme serieur he chooses the most 
odious and painful situations, produc- 
ing from a chaos of good intentions 
the most essentially unrighteous plays. 

It must be admitted that his paint- 
ing of the viciousness of vice is ex- 
tremely vigorous. 

“Alexandre is over-fond of preach- 
ing,” said Dumas pére with his usual 
insouciance, and it may be thought a 
doubtful compliment to a playwright 
when it is held that he has solved a 
new problem, advanced moral truths, 
and made the stage serve as a tribune 
where social causes are presented and 
discussed. 

In pursuance of a system, he nar- 
rowed his conspicuous talent and nat- 
ural dramatic power; wasting brilliant 
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dialogue on commonplace people and 
their pitiful entanglements, turning a 
sort of literary specialist for what he 
termed the problems of the day, and 
neglecting a progressive plot for a 
series of detached scenes, so that the 
reader might begin at the second or 
third act without detriment to the sense 
of the play. 

But his popularity is undoubted; he 
wrote for the public taste, although 
he had no very exalted idea of it, since 
he said, “The managers of theatres 
are quite indifferent to art, and are 
only guided by what pleases the 
crowd.” 

It was a business matter, and with 
all his wit, intellect, experience, and 
unrivalled dramatic aptitude, he set 
himself to cater for his audience. Dis- 
regarding its ancient glories, the Thé- 
aitre Francais has fallen on the level 
tableland of modern life; it is the pub- 
lic taste that rules the stage to-day, 
and the public taste is not so elevated 
but that it would be well to lead— 
rather than to follow it. 

C. E. MEETKERKE. 





From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
CHRISTMAS ON THE NILE. 

“He who has once tasted of the 
water of the Nile can never rest till 
he drink it again,” says an Arab prov- 
erb. What amount of literal truth 
the proverb may possess I will not 
undertake to say; but certain it is that 
he whose soul has once been touched 
by the fascination of Egypt turns again 
and again in spirit, if he may not re- 
turn in body, with great longing to 
that land of stillness and mystery, of 
desert solitudes and forsaken temples. 
This fascination cannot, of course, be 
felt in Cairo; Cairo has quite another 
charm all its own. Nor can it nowa- 
days be felt even under the shadows of 
the Pyramids, where tourists abound 
and lawn-tennis flourishes. Indeed, IT 
doubt whether it can now be felt any- 
where north of the first cataract—the 
beat of the steamer has driven it south 
as surely as it has driven the croco- 
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dile. But years ago, when, on board 
your dahabeeah, you might sail up 
long reaches of the Nile and hear no 
other sound than the chant of your 
sailors or the distant song of the 
fellahin at their work in the fields, 
the fascination of Egypt might be felt 
in all its fulness. Anyhow, never does 
Christmastide come round, with its 
inevitable attendants, fogs and bills, 
but I go back in thought to a Christ- 
mas of long ago spent in the careless 
ease and splendid sun and dreamy 
silence of Egypt. 

One day is very much like another 
on the up Nile voyage, for sight-seeing 
is left to be done on the down journey; 
southward, ever southward you go, 
sailing merrily and easily if the north 
wind blows fair, being towed along 
painfully and slowly if wind there is 
none. But we were fully determined 
that Christmas Day should not be spent 
like all the other sixty of the voyage 
to the second cataract. On the morn- 
ing of Christmas Eve we became aware, 
in studying Murray and the map, that 
we were not so very far distant from 
Belianeh but that a push might be 
made to reach it ere nightfall; and 
that, Belianeh once reached and a halt 
called there, we might spend our Christ- 
mas Day in an inland expedition to 
the far-famed Abydus. Our dragoman 
was summoned to consultation, and 
gave the oracular response, after a 
form to which by this time we were 
well accustomed, that we might get 
to Belianeh that day, or—we might 
not: “Inshallah,” Belianeh should be 
reached. We all knew the uncertain- 
ties veiled by that pious ejaculation, 
and our spokesman now announced to 
the dragoman that this was not an 





occasion for weak-kneed concession to | 


the Fates. “We must get to Belianeh 
to-day, Inshallah or no Inshallah,” said 
this impious Englishman. It reminded 


one of the rash deacon’s announcement | 
in the chapel that service would be | 


held on Wednesday evening “D.V..” 
but in any case on Sunday. This reck- 


lessness so vastly tickled our drago- 
man that we heard him chuckling to 
it for the rest of the! 


himself over 
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morning. Moreover, he repeated it to 
the reis, who, however, looked shocked, 
being a religious man. But at noon 
the smile had died away from the face 
of the dragoman, and he began to re- 
pent him of his levity; for the north 
wind, which had been blowing all the 
morning with an ever-increasing force, 
had by this time grown to a gale, be- 
fore which we had to run into Girgeh 
for shelter and to furl the dahabeeah's 
huge unwieldy sail. 

A difficult and even dangerous proc- 
ess is that of furling the great sail 
of a dahabeeah. The whole crew are 
engaged on it, the foremost of them 
clambering up to the extreme tip of 
the yard, some ninety feet in the air, 
and the rest disposed at intervals along 
its length; then, with arms and legs 
hanging over, and working with all 
four limbs, they strive to gather the 
folds of the sail into their grasp, and 
bind them firmly to the yard; but again 
and again, before the work is accom- 
plished, will the sail be blown out to 
its full extent, threatening to involve 
in ruin the whole line of monkey-like 
figures in its mad efforts to free itself. 
However, on this occasion the sail was 
furled at last without catastrophe. 
Then again we put out, and with bare 
poles drifted southward before the 
stream. In this fashion we made but 
little headway against the storm; and 
as the afternoon wore on our chance 
of reaching Belianeh seemed to be 
growing small. The dragoman looked 
reproachfully at us, and the look said 
plainly that here was the result of 
those unseemly words about the will 
of Allah. But before sunset the wind 
sank, and once more the great sail 
was spread, barely filling now with 
the gentle breeze, and we stole along 
through the gathering shadows over 
the broad, brown waters of the Nile. 
Our dragoman was not only a drago- 
man, he was the owner of our boat, 
and he loved it as a woman loves her 
first-born; an anxious man he was 
when he fancied that the safety of 
his beloved was in any way jeopard- 
ized. If it ever chanced that we had 
not come to our moorings before dark, 
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he would be filled with imaginary fears 


| 


¢8 * | 
of collision or some other mischance. | 


It seemed this evening as if for once 
his fears were to be justified. Some- 


how or another our great sail came | 


in contact with that of a passing cargo 
boat; then there was a moment of wild 
shouting, and cursing, and crying, and 
the excited dragoman, seizing the only 
weapon which was at hand, and which 
happened to be a deck chair, began 
to belabor his helmsman therewith. 
But soon the sail of the unfortunate 
cargo boat rent in twain, and freed 
ours uninjured. “God is good!” said 
the pious dragoman; but whether the 
wretched crew of the other boat, whom 
we left wailing, took the same view 
of the intervention of Providence is 
doubtful. But if their trust in Allah 
was shaken for the moment, we did 
our best to restore it by the compen- 
sation we were able to send them after- 
wards. Late that night we moored 
under the steep bank on which Belianeh 
is perched, beyond the reach of the 
summer overflow. An unwonted bus- 
tling overhead awoke us early 
Christmas morning, and when we went 
above for a draught of the fresh morn- 
ing air it was to find our upper deck 
converted into a bower of greenery 
with Christmas decorations—not, how- 
ever, of the familiar holly, but of 
sugarcane. The decorations served a 
double purpose, appealing at once to 
Christian sentiment and to Moslem 
appetite; and for the next week the 
whole crew nibbled away at them as 
so many church mice might do at har- 


vest festival decorations at home. 
Their Christmas feasting, however, 
was not confined to sugarcane; for 


the leader of our expedition announced 
that he would present them with a 
sheep to gorge themselves withal, an 
announcement which brought on a 
great demonstration by way of thanks 
—a solemn muster and march-past of 
the whole crew, each man kissing our 
hands as he went by. One of them, 
who passed amongst his fellows for 
a great authority upon the English 





on | 





tongue, was put forward as leader of | 


the file, being the one who could do 


| 
1 
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justice to the occasion in the “Kho- 
waja’s” own language. He possessed 
a choice collection of English phrases, 
which he produced as his fancy 
prompted. The one which he selected 
as fit greeting for this Christmas morn- 
ing was “Good-night;” his fellows each 
in turn echoed his greeting as best 
they might, and passed on well sat- 
isfied that everything required by the 
festival had been most eloquently 
said. 

By this time the donkey boys of 
Belianeh had got wind of the arrival 
of a dahabeeah in the night, and now 
the bank was crowded with animals 
of varying size and shade, with boys 
to match. We made our selection, and 
set off on our ride to Abydus. It was 
a ride much to be remembered. Once 
clear of Belianeh, the pathway struck 
across the plain for the western desert 
hills; here they are seven miles dis- 
tant from the Nile, and the stretch 
of ground between the river and the 
desert is one of the most fertile in all 
the land of Egypt. We rode along in 
the bright sunlight through fields of 
young wheat most vividly green and 
bean-fields most delicately scented; the 
air was filled with the song of larks and 
the chant of the fellahin. The plain 
is dotted here and there with brown 
mud villages, each built on its own 
mound, sentinelled by its own group 
of palms. Very picturesque they look, 
these brown islets in the green sea; 
sometimes with one house, two-sto- 
ried and white-plastered, conspicuous 
amongst its humbler dingy neighbors 
—the house of the village sheykh; but 
the picturesqueness is discounted some- 
what as you ride through the village, 
and are beset by dirty fly-blown chil- 
dren clamoring for backsheesh. The 
last of these villages, on the edge of 
the desert, is Abydus itself, squatted 
on the dust-heaps of long-ago ages. 
These dreary mounds of rubbish are 
all that remain of This, or Thinis, the 
oldest of Egyptian towns, where Osiris 
himself lies buried and where Egyptian 
civilization had its birth. But there 
is something more than dust and deso- 
lation at Abydus; there are two splen- 
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did temples of the later times of Sethi 
and Rameses II. Of the beauties of 
these temples it is not for me to speak; 
are they not written in the books of 
all the Egyptologists? Who that has 
read of Egypt at all has not read of 
the sculptured walls and columns of 
the noble Temple (if temple it were) 
of Sethi, finished just before Egyptian 
art entered upon its long period of de- 
cline? Here we ate our 
midday meal, the gods and kings of 


old Egypt looking down upon us from | 
the children of | 


the walls unmoved; 


modern Egypt making up for their 


cold disdain by exhibiting the liveliest | 


curiosity in our proceedings—spying at 
us from behind the temple’s pillars, or 
peeping at us through its roof. As we 
sat there in the shadow of the far-off 
past, one amongst us, in a pessimistic 


Christmas | 
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the rear. Amongst one of these groups, 
or rather lagging somewhat dolefully 
behind it, was a girl carrying a broken 
water jar. “Won’t you get a good scold- 
ing when you get home?” was the con- 
soling remark our dragoman addressed 
to her. “No,” said she, “they will only 
say, ‘Thank God that our sister has 
come back safely, and that it is only 
the pitcher which has been broken.’ ” 
The marvellous afterglow of sunset 
had passed from the cloudless sky and 
darkness settled upon the land ere we 
reached again the steep bank from 
which Belianeh looks down upon the 
Nile; below us lay our boat, yet more 


| transformed with Christmas braveries 


spirit which often seizes him, began | 


with all acknowledgments to Macau- 
lay to discourse of the far-off future 
when tourists from over the sea should 
eat their lunch 
some English cathedral, 
of the meaning of the symbols of the 
forgotten faith which surrounded them, 
as we now questioned of the meaning 
of the mystic pictures of Abydus. We 
stopped his mouth at last with pigeon 
pie, and with the reflection that Christ- 
mas Day was not the time to indulge 
in these unchristian forebodings. The 


than it had been when we left it in 
the morning: for now the triumphal 
arches of sugarcane were all hung with 
many-colored lanterns and our upper 
deck was a very fairy-bower. Here, 
after dinner, we lay resting our limbs, 


| wearied with many hours of donkey- 


amidst the ruins of | 
questioning | 


wonders of Abydus—its temples, its for- | 


tress, its quaintest of Coptic churches 


—cannot be exhausted in one day or | 


many. Wedid what we could in the few | 


hours we had, and then set off again 


across the plain for Belianeh, promis- | 
ing ourselves another visit on our re- | 


turn journey. The sun was dipping 
now towards the western hills and the 
limitless desert behind them, and cast- 


ing ever lengthening shadows over the | 


plain in front. The day’s work was 


done, and we passed groups of peas- 
ants, with their beasts of burden, mak- | 
ing their way home—a camel perhaps 
stalking along in front. a donkey close 
behind looking absurdly small, and a 
heavy. slouching buffalo bringing up 


riding—lay, like the lotus-eaters:— 


Lull’d by warm airs blowing lowly 

Seneath a heaven dark and holy, 

And watch’d the wondrous river drawing 
slowly 

His waters. . 
brine— 


. to the far off sparkling 


listening the while to the weird melody 
of the Arab songs and music with 
which our sailors on their deck below 
were winding up their Christmas fes- 
tivities. Is there any more plaintive 
sound than the long drawn “Aih” 
which closes every stave of an Egyp- 
tian song? The last of these ‘“Aiihs” 
was dying away upon the air when 
Mohammed, the English scholar, made 
his appearance on our deck to speed 
with winged words the parting festi- 
val, even as he had ushered it in. He 
was apparently so well satisfied with 
his morning effort that he could now 
do no better than repeat it. But his 
“Good-night” sounded now upon our 


| ears with more appropriateness than 


when it fell upon them as the morning 
greeting of our Christmas Day. 
WRAY W. Hvent. 
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From The United Service Magazine. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF GILBOA. 
(1 Samuel xxviii.-xxxi.) 

A PARALLEL AND A WARNING, 
BY W. E. 
Cambridge University Rifle Volunteers, Fellow 

of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


BARNES, B.D., 


There are two circumstances which 
may, I hope, render a short study of 
the campaign of Gilboa interesting to 
readers of the United Service Magazine. 
In the first place it is instructive to see 
the same great general principles of 
strategy and tactics being applied in 
1000 B.C. as in 1895 A.D. In the sec- 
ond place there seems to the present 
writer to be a certain parallel between 
the militia of Israel and the volunteers 
of Britain which is not without value 
as a warning. 

Gilboa was the scene of the close 
of a scientific, short, and decisive cam- 
paign. The numbers of the respective 
combatants are nowhere stated, but 
apparently the Philistines put their 
whole disposable force into the field 
and outnumbered Israel. But numbers, 
even if accurately stated, are of rela- 
tively small importance in studying an 
Eastern campaign. The composition of 
an army is however always of impor- 
tance, and here we find that the Phil- 
istines, having chariots and cavalry. 
while the Israelites had neither, pos- 
sessed greater mobility and wider 
choice as to the point of attack than 
their adversaries. 

Yet up to the year of the battle 
of Gilboa the Philistines had been 
strangely neglectful of this superior- 
ity. They had been content to carry 
war up the ravines which gave access 
from the west into the hill-country of 
Judah and Benjamin. This warfare 
during the time of the Judges was 
(owing to the disunion and disorgan- 
ization then prevailing in Israel) in the 
main successful. When, however, Saul 
became king and organized the de- 
fence of his south-west frontier, the 
eapacity of the Israelite infantry for 
a guerrilla warfare among their own 
mountains became strikingly manifest 
and the Philistines steadily lost ground. 

To recover it the five “lords” (or 
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kings) of the Philistines made a su- 
preme effort in the campaign of Gilboa. 


| A continuation of ravine and mountain 





warfare promised nothing to a people 
whose superiority lay in their chariots 


and cavalry. Accordingly when the 
great invading army was assembled 


it was directed northwards along the 
coast road upon Mount Carmel instead 
of being marched eastwards straight 
upon the mountains of Benjamin. This 
movement apparently took Saul by sur- 
prise, for he failed to close the passes 
over Mount Carmel, and the Philistines 
poured into the plain of Megiddo. 

The importance of this plan and the 
superiority of the new strategy of the 
Philistines became at once manifest. 
Saul could not meet them in the plain 
without ceding to them all the tactical 
advantages which the possession of 
chariots and cavalry promised them. 
The plain of Megiddo, the most im- 
portant corn-growing district belonging 
to Israel, had to be surrendered with- 
out a blow to the Philistines. 

It seemed now that at least Saul 
could take up a defensive position 
among the hills on the south of the 
plain, and with his army facing north- 
wards close the great road which led 
southwards to Benjamin. But he lost 
even this advantage. The Philistines. 
by continuing their march northwards 
across the plain to Shunem, obliged the 
Israelites to conform to their move- 
ment, to cross to the north side and 
encamp on Mount Gilboa (1 Sam. 
xxviii. 4). 

This last march of Saul’s army must 
have been executed at a point far 
enough east to be out of the reach of 
the Philistine cavalry and chariots, 
otherwise it might have been disas- 
trous; but at the end of the movement 
the armies were within striking dis- 
tance of each other. It now appeared 
that the Philistines had won a com- 
plete strategic victory. While the I:s- 
raelite infantry unsupported by cavalry 
was tied to the slopes of Gilboa. their 
adversaries were able to dominate the 
plain with their chariots and cavalry 
and to extend in a semicircle to the 
west and south, intercepting Saul's 
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direct line of communication south- 
wards with Benjamin. The plain of 
Megiddo could not be recrossed; no 
wonder that Saul “was afraid and his 
heart trembled greatly” (1 Sam. xxix.5). 

Sven tactically his position was un- 
satisfactory. Though Gilboa bears the 
name of “mountain” it was not the 
mountain warfare, which his men un- 
derstood so well, on which he was now 
engaged. On its southern face, on 
which Saul’s army now stood, Gilboa 
presents the spectacle of gentle slopes 
and cultivated fields. On the higher 
ground, to get such advantage as it 
gave, Saul drew up his army, no doubt 
in the close order usual at that time. 
The flower of the army stood shield 
touching shield, the front protected by 
a level line of spear points. On the 
flanks or in skirmishing order in the 
front were the slingers and archers 
and other light-armed troops. It was 
an anticipation of Hastings. The Phil- 
istines, like the Normans, prepared 
for the decisive attack by volleys of 
arrows aimed not at the enemy’s light 
troops but at the heavy-armed men 
who formed the centre. Saul, like 
Harold, fell pierced by an arrow; the 
Israelite army wavered (1 Sam. xxxi. 
1, 3). Then the cavalry and chariots 
of the Philistines charged up the moun- 
tain slopes (2 Sam. i. 6), and defeat 
became a rout. 

I need hardly say that the foregoing 
account is not to be found in extenso 
in the books of Samuel; on the con- 
trary, it has been carefully constructed 
from all the evidence available. This 
evidence consists (a) of detached state- 
ments in the Books of Samuel; (b) of 
the results of geographical and topo- 
graphical research of modern times: 
(c) of suggestions arising from the two 
foregoing sources as to tactical and 
strategical probabilities. 

The parallel and warning suggested 
by the study of this campaign are so 
obvious as to need nothing more than 
mention in a postscript. Does not our 


volunteer force with its total lack of 
cavalry and scanty number of “wheel- 
men” offer a parallel to the army which 
met disaster on Mount Gilboa? 


am 
rhe 
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campaign enforces the simple lesson 
that a force of inferior mobility can 
choose neither the best strategical nor 
the best tactical position for its opera- 
tions. 


From The Spectator. 
MONEYLENDING IN THE EAST. 

The first object which strikes the 
eye and arrests the attention of the 
Egyptian tourist as he approaches the 
town of Luxor, is not a ruin or an 
obelisk, but the house of the local 
moneylender. This highly colored and 
castellated structure stands out on the 
bank of the Nile in unblushing crude- 
ness, and its stucco splendors are al- 
luded to by peasants and donkey-boys 
with feelings of awe if not of admira- 
tion. The fact that the most visible 
thing in this thriving little town should 
be the usurer’s palace, is most signifi- 
eant. It is a picturesque reminder that 
the Eastern question is the question 
of the moneylender. Throughout Asia 
and Mahommedan Africa, from Ran- 
goon to Mandalay, from the Sunder- 
bunds to Peshawur, from Zagazig to 
Tetuan, the absorbing problem of social 
and political concern on the domestic 
side is the problem of rural indebted- 
ness. The gombeenman is a terror in 
Ireland, but in the East he too often 
holds the peasant in his grip, body and 
soul. Under native rule, this is ac- 
cepted as the natural fate of the tilling- 
man; but in places where European 
governments are supreme, the money- 
lending difficulty is a constant preoc- 
cupation to those whose duty it is to 
superintend the course of justice, and 
to look after the welfare of the com- 
mon people. If, in India, the reports, 
the laws, and the projects for making 
new laws, or amending old ones, on 
the subject of moneylending. were to 
be collected and classified, it would, 
we believe, be shown that for the last 
hundred years the government had 
never had the problem out of their 
thoughts. Governor-generals come and 
go, and with them new codes, new 
policies. and new systems of adminis- 
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tration; but whether in the Punjab or | 
in Bengal, in Southern or in Central 
India, the moneylending question re- 
mains unsolved and apparently unsol- 
uble. That is, the government is 
perpetually annoyed and put to shame 
by seeing the peasantry entering into 
ridiculously improvident bargains, and 
then, through some defect of contract, 
losing their land for a debt which they 
have paid back six times over. How 
to stop this waste, misery, and injus- | 
tice, without at the same time inflict- | 
ing a mortal injury on the whole system | 
of contract, is the difficulty. The mo- | 
ment the Legislatures try to put diffi- 
culties in the way of the usurer | 
enforcing the bargains which he has | 

| 

| 





made, they are brought face to face | 
with the fact that every obstacle 
thrown in the way of enforcing the | 
repayment of money lent increases the | 
rate of interest. The moneylender, | 
harassed, as he calls it, by a new law | 
directed towards controlling his oper- 
ations, says, and perhaps says truly: | 
“Under the new arrangement, it will 
often be terribly difficult to get in my 
debts. I shall be certain, in fact, to 
lose a third of them altogether. I must 
then, in self-defence, put another one 
per cent. per month on my interest. | 
In that way I may be able to recoup | 
myself.” Experience shows that is in- 
variably what happens when the State 
makes it hard to collect money lent. | 
Every obstacle in the way of enforcing 
repayment raises the rate of interest. | 
is absolutely forbidden 


When usury 
it may reach twenty per cent. per | 
month. Hence governments are al- | 


ways very reluctant to interfere di- | 
rectly with the moneylender by such | 
schemes as forbidding him to sell up 
his debtor, or by forcing him to leave 
the debtor a living patrimony. 

The Egyptian government, accord- | 
ing to a telegram in a recent Times, 
is about to take a very bold step in 
the direction of solving the moneylend- 
ing problem. “The Finance Committee, 
under the new scheme, will lend small | 
sums in Lower Egypt, repayable after | 

| 
| 


the gathering of the cotton crop, at the 
rate of one-half per cent. per month 


| num. 
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for interest, or six per cent. per an- 
No one, however, will be granted 
an advance of more than £2 per acre 
of his holding, with a maximum of 
£10.” Since the fellaheen often pay as 
much as three to six per cent. per 
month for small loans the benefit to 
them will be very great. To illustrate 
the terrible burdens now borne by the 
peasants the J'imes’ correspondent re- 
lates how a certain landholder, on 
being told that he could borrow money 
from government at six per cent. inter- 
est, replied, ‘Where is the advantage? 
I get it now at that rate.” He thought 
it meant per month, not per annum. 
In other words, he had been paying 
some seventy per cent. per annum. 
The measure is for the present only 
tentative and to the extent of £10,000 
capital, but, if successful, will be fur- 
ther developed. No doubt the imme- 
diate relief to the peasant will be very 
great, but in spite of that we are not 


sure that the plan is a wise one. The 
fellah, though hardworking, is very 


improvident, and he is only too likely 


| to borrow, first the government’s money, 


at six per cent. per annum, and then 
the usurer’s, at six per cent. per month. 
Again, these loans, if widely taken up, 
as they are sure to be, unless the 
scheme is virtually abandoned, will 


| often put the government in the odious 


position of having to enforce payment 
by threat of eviction. No doubt the 
fact that the maximum lent is to be 
£10, and that on a five-acre farm, seems 
to preclude the notion of a forced sale, 
or at any rate of eviction; but consid- 


ering the scarcity of ready money 
among the peasants, it might well 


happen that the peasant, pressed to 
pay the government loan, would have 
recourse to the usurer at specially 
ruinous rates. Lastly, there is a dan- 
ger that the fellaheen will come to 
regard the interest on the loan as a 
new tax. They will forget that they 
ever had and spent the principal, and 
they will come to look upon the extra 
nine or ten shillings a year as an in- 
crease in the government tax. On these 
grounds, therefore, it seems to us prob- 
able that the government had better 
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keep to its proper functions, and not | 
embark on a system of moneylending | 
which, if it is to be safely conducted, | 
must be on a very small scale, and 
which, if enlarged, is full of peril. 
Still, Egypt is a small place, and a place 
so easy to govern that things can be 
done there which would fail elsewhere, 
and we admit that it is quite possible 
that a plan which would mean anarchy 
in India would succeed there. We 
shall, then, watch the experiment with 
great interest and sympathy, though 
not without misgiving. In truth, we 
should have preferred another plan 
for beating the usurer on his own 
ground. We would recognize a certain 
number of moneylending companies, 
on condition that they would never 
charge more than six per cent., never 
allow arrears to roll up beyond one 
year, never lend more than a certain 
fixed sum per acre. In consideration 
of these rules, we would allow the 
authorized lending companies certain 
special facilities for collecting interest 
and enforcing repayment of their loans. 
In this way the fellaheen would be 
able to borrow without being cheated, 
while at the same time the government 
would not appear to be collecting more 
money. Very likely there are objec- 
tions to this plan; but it seems to us 
that in this direction lies the best hope 
of direct government intervention. 
Another method, and perhaps the | 
best of all, is to apply the principle | 
of an equitable settlement to all dis- | 
putes over small loans of money se- | 








cured on land. That is, whenever a 
moneylender sued on an agreement to 
borrow and lend, the court should at | 
once consider, not the law, but the | 
equity of the case, and inquire (1) how | 
much was really received by the bor- 
rower, (2) how much had been paid 
back in the way of capital, either di- | 
rectly or by payment of interest, over, 
say, twelve per cent. per annum. That 
is, if the court found that interest at | 
twenty-four per cent. per annum had | 
been paid for seven years, they would | 
carry twelve per cent. to the capital | 
account. The court, after such an in- | 
vestigation as this, would decide wat | 
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was the amount really due. One great 
advantage of this scheme would be that 
it would not force the moneylender to 
raise his rate of interest because of 
the obstacles put in the way of get- 
ting repayment. The first principle on 
which the court would act would be 
to give back to the usurer everything 
he had paid out of his pocket, and 
reasonable interest thereon. Finally, 
the court might be allowed, if it judged 
fit, to inflict punishment upon a debtor 
who had obviously borrowed in order 
to defraud the moneylender. Such 
cases are by no means unknown. 
Again, it must always be remembered 
that, though the moneylender is often 
a great evil, he is also often a great 
boon to the peasant. The function of 
the moneylender is a very important 
one, and the rural communities of the 
East could no more dispense with him 
than the City could dispense with 
Lombard Street. We must not try to 
get rid of the moneylender, but merely 
to keep him in order. He is not a dis- 
ease in the social body, but merely 
a function which is apt to become dis- 
ordered in weak subjects. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A CURIOUS CRAFT. 
The summer of last year witnessed 
the launch and successful inauguration 


of a craft which may safely be affirmed 


to be a complete novelty. Half locomo- 
tive and half steamship, it combines 


| the dual power of travelling on land 
| or water automatically, and presents 


generally so many features of interest 
as to warrant some notice. 

Some dozen miles or so from Copen- 
hagen, two large lakes, the Fure Sé and 
the Farum Sé, are divided by a narrow 
stretch of land about four hundred 
yards in width. The problem to which 


the inventor of the “amphibious” boat 
addressed himself, was the construction 
of a vessel capable of navigating the 
lakes, and of transferring herself from 
lake to lake without aid other than that 
of her own machinery. 

The craft, constructed in Sweden by 
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Mr. Ljunggren of Christianstad for 
Lector C. J. Magrell of Boras, the 
inventor, has a length of forty-six feet 
with nine feet six inches beam, the 
draft varying from three feet to three 
feet six inches. The weight, when 
empty, is eleven and a half tons; and 
when loaded with seventy passengers, 
her full complement, fifteen tons. The 
vessel is of the flat-bottomed type, and 
full both fore and aft; the engines, 
which are twenty-seven indicated 
horse-power, being adjusted to work 
both the screw at the stern, and a pair 
of ordinary railway wheels on an axle 
at the bow. A similar pair of wheels 
are at the stern, but are not actuated by 
the engine. 

The gauge of the railway crossing the 
strip of land is four feet two inches; 
rails of the customary Danish type 
being laid down. At each end of the 
little line a harbor is formed tapering 
outwards. The “amphibious” vessel, 
on entering the wedge-shaped dock, is 
brought directly over the rails, and the 
bow wheels being set in motion, at once 
leaves the water, and commences to 
ascend the line, which has an easy 
gradient of one in fifty. On crossing 
the summit the brake is applied, if 
necessary; and descending the incline 
the novel craft launches itself, taking 
to the water like a duck. 

No less than six overland trips have 
been made daily during the past sum- 
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mer, and as some twenty thousand 
passengers have been safely carried by 
the Svanen, it may be assumed with 
confidence that the novel craft has 
proved herself equal to her curious task. 
The owners announce the venture to 
have been a commercial success, and it 
is understood that they purpose trav- 
ersing another isthmus—namely, ex- 
tending their operations to a third lake, 
during the forthcoming year. The 
engineer of the undertaking has pointed 
out what possibilities liein the extension 
of the system here described, and our 
readers will readily grasp the advan- 
tages to be derived in many localities 
where rapids, etc., intervene, and where 
the employment of a craft equally at 
home on land and water would be an 
inestimable boon; whilst, as the engi- 
neer in describing this novel departure 
in locomotive and boat building justly 
remarks, “the employment of such 
boats, if practical, would undoubtedly 
obviate the expense and delay of tran- 
shipment of cargo.” 

At a time when the Chignecto Ship- 
railway is yet uncompleted, and the still 
larger Tehuantepec Ship-railway for 
the time being in abeyance, it is inter- 
esting, both to the public and the 
engineering world, to find the principle 
at issue successfully applied, both in 
its mechanical details and its financial 
aspects, on ‘these far-away Danish 
lakes. 





Easter Island.—Far away in the Pacific 
Ocean lies a lonely voleanic island which 
is called Easter Island, from the fact that 
it was discovered on Easter Day, 1722, 
by a navigator named Roggereen, a Dutch 
admiral. Its real name is Rapa-Nui, and 
its Polynesian inhabitants are fast dying 
out. Comparatively few explorers have 
visited it, and contrary to the joyous 
spring name it has, it is a deserted place. 
What makes Easter Island of interest are 
the numbers of colossal stone heads and 
busts, called Moai, which abound there, 
evidently the work of the natives of hun- 
dreds of years ago. A few of these are 
erect, but many have fallen. The legend 





says that King Tukuihu settled in Rapa- 
Nui, and retired into a cave, where he 
earved and cut all the gigantic heads, 
which removed themselves to their present 
position on the island. When he became 
old he did not die, but was turned into a 
butterfly, which is called in that country 


by his name. Tukuihu used to search 
for eggs in the nests of the seabirds, and 
when he lost his human form the chief 
who wished to succeed him agreed to 
search for a certain number of eggs, and 
the first to collect them was appointed 
king. It is singular that eggs without 
any special significance should have been 
so important on Easter Island. 





